JOSEPH SABATH . . Lessons from 80,000 Divorces 


CARLOS P. ROMULO .. . . Toward a Freer Press! | ~ 


HANNAH R. WALKER . How We Got Better Movies 
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\his is the Land of Cockaigne. 


It’s a wonderful place where the houses 
are built of cake, and the shops are eager to 
give you their merchandise for free. 

Here, roast geese and other fowl wander 
about inviting folks to eat them. Here, 
buttered larks fall from the skies like manna. 

Wonderful place Cockaigne... this Land 
that’s always free from want . . . where 
business cycles are unknown . . .« where 
money is unnecessary. 

Only trouble is you won’t find this myth- 
ical placeonany up-to-date map of the world. 
We live in a land blessed with plenty 
true enough. But the rub is that we will 
always need hard cash to buy the things 
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we want, 


You will need money to make a good 
down payment on a new home... to send 
the children to college when the time comes 
... or to keep well-supplied with fine food 
and little luxuries when itcomes time toretire. 

One of the best ways you can assure your- 
self that you wi// have the money you need 
for the things you want later in life is to sali 
away some of tie money you now earn in 
U. S. Savings Bonds, 

These Bonds are the safest in the world. 
And they make money for you. Each $75 
you save today will grow to $100 in just 10 
years, 





So start saving now... the automatic 
way, on the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or buy them regularly through your 
bank or post office. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING- 
Land of Cockaigne (COCKAYNE). This is a modern US. SAVINGS BONDS 


artist’s idea of that delightful paradise which was part of 
the folklore of Europeans many, many centuries ago. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Mayoral Visit Recalled | 
By FE. WALTER Harvey, Rotarian “ 
} erta me? aN / Owner | 
k rnock-I ton-W hitestone, 
pores 
ew Dargis New Heart in the | 
H ds [THE RoTarRIAN for Septem- 
ber] recalled to members of our Club a 
most pleasant and memorable occasion. 
ere are only two towns in the world a 
that are named Kilmarnock. A _ few | 
months ago we learned that the Mayor 
of Kilmarnock, Scotland, Daniel Cairns, 
would make a visit to the United States 


contacted him and 
Cairns to come to 


and we immediately 
invited him and Mrs 
see us. He accepted our invitation and 
is. Our town felt 
their visit, and we 

were here one of 

had a town dinner 


spent seven days with 


highly honored by 
made the week they 
celebration. We 


civik 









meeting, with all the people of our town | 
present, at which time His Honor spoke | 
From then on they toured our | 


Speed Sweep, the brush with 
the steel back, is designed to 
sweep cleaner, faster, easier, and to 
outlast ordinary brushes 3 to 1. Arbitrin 
sweeping fluid, sprayed on the floor before 

sweeping, disinfects, deodorizes, removes stains in the pro- 

cess of sweeping. These, plus many more advantages (16 in 
all) have proved to be the perfect answer to effective, low 
cost floor sanitation in over 60,000 factories, offices, schools, 
and stores. Mail coupon for complete facts. Milwauke: 
Dustless Brush Co., 530 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


to us 
section of Virginia 


Mayor Cairns was 








4 ed 
_ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
Saul 530 N. 22nd St. * Milwaukee 3, Wis. bh» 
f We are interested in complete information about Speed | 
Sweep brushes and Arbitrin sweeping fluid. e 
! Ne peed Re ies «bs cen des 0 cNEREO OC En seb bnseDehsedetesebas } 
| |) ee a a ee Sree |e | 
City... 4 Zone. . . State : 
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WMaturally 


FINER CHEESES 


FROM THE 


CHEESE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Ideal for 
Holiday Gifts 
You Never Tasted FINER CHEESE 


You never saw A GIFT more pleasing... our 
“*EPICUREAN SELECTION” is the ideal gift for 
the friend or business associate who “has every- 
thing’’. 7 distinctive and exciting taste treats... 
generous quantity of each. Contains 1 lb. Aged 
Wisconsin Cheddar, 12 oz. Balgique, 1 lb. Aged 
Brick, 4 oz. Camembert, 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz. Blue 
and 1 Ib. Mild Wisconsin Cheddar Cheese. - $650 
In beautiful “Keystone” Gift Box . . 

OTHER POPULAR ASSORTMENTS 
“FIVE FLAVORS.” A selection of rich variety. 1 Ib. Aged 
Wisconsin Cheddar, 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz. Blue, 1 Ib $485 
Aged Brick, 12 oz. Balgique. In “‘Keystone’’ Gift Box — 
“All-American.” A selection of | Ib. Aged Wisconsin Ched- 
dar, 6 oz. Smoke-Flavored Cheddar, 12 oz. Yorkshire $4 15 
and | lb. Mild Grass Cheddar. In ‘‘Keystone’’ Gift Box —_ 


American Ty pe Cheeses our specialty ... sold direct 
to purchaser only .. . never sold in stores. When you 





buy direct, you are assured cheese correctly aged for 
perfect enjoyment. ORDER NOW. You'll want boxes 
for all your friends, too. Send check or money order. 
We pay shipping charges to any U.S. address East of 
Rockies. 


Plymouth. Cheese Cotars 


DEPT. 


( West of Rockies, add 25c per box.) 


112 * PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


QED KEY CHAIN 


Spells Your Name! 
THE PERFECT GIFT 


Geld Coleg Each NAMECHAIN made to your order 
$ —wup to 14 letters allowed. Packed in 
350 gift box. Orders shipped in 48 hours. 
Sterling Taz ond Postage included in Price 
$700 NAMECHAIN MFG. CO. 

19 £. Pearson St., Dept. 8 Chicago 1! 
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When in Chicago | 
why not stop at 


IRELAND'S 


for a Seafood Dinner 
632 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 








TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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presented with a gold medal suitably in- 
scribed; was made an honorary member 
of our Masonic lodge; visited historic 
Williamsburg, Virginia, as a guest of the 
city; was presented to the Governor of 
the State; and last, but not least, spoke 
to our Rotary Club. The picture [see 
cut on page 1] shows him with me as 
we approach the meeting place. As Ma- 
yor of Kilmarnock, Virginia, it was my 
privilege to escort him. He made a 
splendid address on the subject of ‘“Tak- 
ing the Mar Out of Kilmarnock.’ 


Food—but with a Friendly Letter 

By HarRLow Merrypay, Rotarian 

Theater Owner 

Palatka, Florida 

Reading Andrew Dargie’s article, New 
Heart in the Highlands, in THe Rorarian 
for September I have been struck again 
by the heroic effort of Rotarians in the 
British Isles to stage an economic come- 
back. Recently I visited England and at 
firsthand witnessed the efforts there to 
overcome the setback brought on by the 
war. 

I still feel guilty when I sit before a 
bowl of marmalade, full cream pitchers, 
and plenty of butter, when I remember 
dried scrambled eggs and whale steak 
in England, the black bread of France, 
and food shortages in The Netherlands. 

I have already sent over several 





small packages of food. I received h 
cheerful, grateful letters for these t 

I wish it were possible for every Rot 
member in each Club to send a sn 
food package to a Rotary member s 


where in Europe. This could be 


for as little as 60 cents including px 
age. For instance: 
l lb. of Sugar...... os eek 


(England is allowed % Ib. of 
Sugar a monthy 


RIES Pre aa eee 10 
Small tin of meat. 10 
(E nglish rations allow 2 

ounces of meat a week) 
PAY OF CROCUINEE: coc ccccows 10 
Postage would be............. 20) 
MUNIN a: CIS 6 cg tisdiaaver ecu $0.60 


That package with a friendly letter 
would mean more to the recipient than 
I can tell you, plus international Rotary 
spirit. 


Scots... Englishmen 

By PHILIP BARLING, Rotarian 

Convenor, Fats for Britain Campaign 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

I know of no more attractive medium 
whereby a better understanding among 
nations may be obtained, and the crea 
tion of more friendly relations, than the 
publication of such articles as Neu 
Heart in the Highlands, by Andrew 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION NO. 11. Would 
you like to help Prof. Clubdubb solve a 
Club problem? He’s already figured out 
ways to solve these: How to stop long- 
winded speakers; ensure politeness at the 
luncheon-ticket table; silence a talkative 
member; obtain funds for worthy causes; 
clear the doorway so that others may en- 





ter; awaken snoring sleepers (at the table); 
get nonsingers to join in group singing; 
handle the problem of offending pipes; 
and get members to arrive on time. If 
you have any other problems, send them 
to this magazine. The idea below came 
from the Rev. S. John Forrest, a member 
of the Leighton Buzzard, England, Club. 











PROF CLUBDUBBS 
INCREDIBLE /WVENTIOW 

to get 
aweder var/ety 
of luncheon fare 

































Doctor (A) orders fat man (B) to ride a reducing bicycle (C). Spinning bike wheel 
(D) turns fan (E). The sudden drop in temperature causes bird (F) to fly south. The 
string (G) ‘on bird closes switch (H), which starts elevator (1). Chef (]) discovers 
more food on top shelf (K), and serves a greater of variety at the next Club meeting. 
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in THE RoTARIAN for September. 
Zealand is still more or less a 
er country without any particular 
cal background so far as this gen- 
»n knows, other than it was discov- 
Captain Cook. It would take a 
“pen than mine to interest your 
rs on any subject relating to New 
compare in any 
inspiring 


would 
Dargie’s 
his birth. 
living in a city 
percent Scots, I 


id which 
vith Andrew 
of the land of 
an Englishman 
populauion is 
allowed to speak of 
though as a 
we are 


like to be 
and more frequently, 
of an inherent modesty 
nused over stories told of our old- 
yned methods, lack of progress, etc. 
eminds me of the story told by 
Halifax of an old tramp steamer 
passenger list 
island. Soon 
pot was a beehive of activity, the 
ans drilling the natives into an 
the Americans opening an auto 
the Australians a race track, the 
the Scots financing 
Englishmen 
introduced. 


a heterogeneous 


ied on a South Sea 


ha restaurant, 
hole show, and the 

waiting to be 
We Are Helping, Too! 


LELAND RicKArb, Rotarian 


Says J. 
awyer 
New York 

nbers of our Rotary Club 
Hope for the Stutterer, by Char- 
ROTARIAN for Octo- 
reading. Perhaps 
with a subject 


( posit, 


found 


Paul [see TH! 
very interesting 
because it dealt 

» our hearts. 

When we learned that there were ap- 
ximately 30 youngsters in our com- 
ity with defects, and that 
of them could probably be helped 
just a few les we decided to 
yr a speech-defect project. We let 
yone in town know what we were 
and announced that we would 
m a minstrel show to raise funds. 
Every Rotarian had a job, and many 
siders took part. The Club paid all 
xpenses, and all proceeds will be used 
At the present 


project. 
about $1,200 in the fund, 


speech 


xOnS, 


planning, 


ipport the 
have 
1 people are still contributing. 
We feel our Club has done something 
to justify the motto “Service above Self.” 


t ve 


Bad Accounts Are Bad Sales 


MANUEL LEON ORTEGA, Rotarian 
Drug Retailer 
Vexico City, Mexico 


[Re: The Bill-Collecting Problem, de- 


Says 


ite-of-the-month, October issue.] 
Uncollectable accounts are, in two 
words, bad sales. Generally speaking, 


vhen an account becomes uncollectable, 
it becomes a debt to the buyer and this 
makes the collection of money become 

nerally a_ psychological — situation 
which can be divided into two parts: 

(a) The unpaid accounts for lack of 
credit from which to collect 
should be forgotten as soon as possible. 
Good money shouid not be invested in 
bad money. But to arrive at this con- 
clusion a revision should be made of the 
Sales systems used. 

(b) The uncollectable accounts—be it 
because of a [Continued on page 48] 


capital or 
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KEY American Plan Eu.) Deepen tens 
RM te tary Meets 5S) Summer; (W) Wi 


MEXICO 


—~HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para 
ervice & good food. Carios Barnard, Owner-Mgr 


ACAPULCO, GRO 
dise s 
$6 50-89.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday. 8:30 o.m 


Rates: Am 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


EINMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. 


Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service Ira Patton. Mer Rates: Eu 


$3.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12°30 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, mode 250 outside 
roome, z r Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer $3-$1 
inter. $5-815 


RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


Ray One of the finest 

GC; dude ranches in the 

Oy y Southwest — Rates: 
$65 to $85 weekly. 
For illustrated book- 
let write: 


HOWARD W. MILLER 
Rovie 1. Box 407 





TUCSON, ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
DESERT HOT Srnines HEALTH RESORT. Public Baths 
Pool, Bungalows, ¢ rts and sartments I Ww Coffee 
Founder. Rotary Meets Thursday 12:10 


SAN FRANCISCO- STEWART HOTEL. Downtowr ‘ 
Geary St above Union Square Kenneth Stewart Mer 
Rates, with bath, single $3 to $ double $4.50 to $7.00 














700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 













FLORIDA 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St 
high clase family hotei omering to refined ciienteie. 
blocks from down town rile Spencer. Manager 


Modern 
2 





"COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
MIAMI 


YEAR 
THURSDAYS, 12 


HEART OF 
OPEN ALL 


ROTARY 














>, SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL- SANITARIUM 





















MIAMI—URMEY HOTEL. Modern, Fireproof Structure— 
Steam Heat in every Room-—Concerts Sunday Evenings 
*Bill Urmey, President; ‘*¢ V."" Meeks, Manager. 





HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard r "Round Rates 


From 
$3.00 Single—$5.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 











GEORGIA 

ATLANTA ANSLEY woves 400 we of solid comfort 
in the downt sex “ pu ikler He ntel A. J. Croey 
Manager Rates t $3.5 Ti RM Monday, 12:50 
SAVANMAN Ova. DE SOTO 103 rooms with bath and 














ILLINOIS 
HCTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 











Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 





HIGHLAND PARK. HOTEL a ay na 12 min utes fre mm Ohti- 
cago. Brkfst. from 65, Lunch $1. Dinner from $2.50 
Accommodations for groups t« 250 bu R M Mon 12:15 


JOLIET—HOTEL LOUIS JOLIET 200 rooms, 
tioned estaurants Rotary meets 
Frank Doyle, Managing Director 


§ Atr-Condi- 
every Tuesday Noon 


LOUISIANA 

pire ony cane 4! GRAaL es A nodations for 1.000 
' rection D r Hotel John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pre & Mas Rate t ur RM Wed 12:15 
MISSOURI 


omfort 
Onveniencé 


ed ourtesy 


Y 





oat 


aye x00” 


Sq & ST. CHARLES 


Write for ‘ 
handy . 
rate folder ZZ we 


NEW YORK 





Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 


HOTEL AST 21st STREET 


from $4 single 


GRAMERCY) | Ss" 


















NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO. 0. HENRY. 300 roo 
designed for comfort Direction 
Womble. Mer Rates: Eu 


A_modern hotel 
Dinkler Hotels Leon 
$3.00 up. RM Mon., 1:00 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 


conditioned. Mark Schmidt, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs... 12:15. 
COLUMBUS—DESHLER-WALLICK. 
4 fine restaurants, central downtown location. 


Suddaby, General Manager RM Monday 12:00 


1,000 rooms with bath; 
Paimer R. 


CHATTANOOGA—HOTEL PATTEN Chattanooga's Leading 

Hotel."’ Weekly Rotary meetings on Thursday for thirty- 

four years J. #8. Pound, Pres 400 Rooms Fireproof 

a ag Nove. PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
erica’s Bes 625 rooms with hath. downtown loca- 

tix eir-« LF. = ed RM Tues... 12:15 

TEXAS 


AMARILLO— NERRING HOTEL, 600 rooms with beth. Air 
Conditioned « Shop. Dining feom and Night Club. 
Archie icener, Manawer RM Thursday, 12:00. 


ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at the better places. These 
columns are being developed as a service so 
the better Summer, Winter, and All-Year 
resorts and hotels may give you information 
on “Where to Stay.” Write er wire them 
directly for further information and reserva- 
tions. In doing so, please mention THE 
ROTARIAN. 
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Princely in its 
magnificence as it 
charts Time and 
Weather. About 
$165. tax. inc! 
Size 2'/,x7'/,. 


*Potented 


8-DAY, 
15 Jewels, Watch, 
Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, Hygro- 
meter. Radium 
dots and honds. 
Revolves. 
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ie 


in all countries. 


For name ot stores in your city write 


WVERCURY CLOCKS. Ine. 
VA TURAL ¢ OO 
Dd Ottt« 


CANADA: Paul Hofer ltd. t me: ; 
Montreal 132, St. James St. West 


Sows ' 89) 


NEW DUPLICATING 
MACHINE 


prints 4 colors at once, 
60 copies per minute! 
New low cost! No ink! No sten- 
cils! No gelatin! No clean-up! 
Quickly put out bulletins, price lists, office 


forms, data sheets 





et at less than 
lé cent per copy 


3 


AbEco 


yA Ct ls ea 


Just write, type 


or draw on a mas- 


DUPLICATOR 
ter sheet, using 
Speedliner car- 
bons—slip in ma- 
chine and turn 


handle! Use any 





Only 8 16x14". No type! 


Noe ric powe 
$7 45° Anyone ¢ shyt ‘it! 





Plus Federal Tox 
Complete ° 
with supply of carbon master Mail 
units, Nuid and 100 sheets of C 
copy paper ou on 
Offices: Chicago, P 
New York, Los Angeles 
—all principal cities NOW 
SSSR BBS eeee 
8 Speedhner Division 
@ AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. r 
@ 2849 N Clark St., Dept. FC 118 Chicago 14, Il 
@ Please send me, without obligation, your free 
literature on the APECO SPE} DI INE R Duph 
cator, and its savings in time, moncy anc i lat 
8 Name and Title _ 
. ¥ n 7 


@ Company 
- Address 


seeeeeeeeeene a 


® City and State 
SSSR RSSEEERHESSSSRESEREESH 
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On Rotary Attendance 


REGULAR attendance at 


Rotary Club meetings is re 


oO he welfare and progress x ke sable al bienestar y progr ) 
of totary Club and the de eideu de un Rotary club y al 


a Rotal y 
velopment of its member 
The By-Laws provide that 
each Club shall, immediately 
following the last meeting of 
each month, make a re port ot 
the attendance at it meeting to 
Governor, if any or otherwise to tne 
secretary of Rotary International 

The Clubs of the United State (in 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii), Canada 
Newfoundland, and Bermuda are con 
idered as engaged in an attendance 
contest 

The purpose ol the attendance con- 
test Is to encourage and increase 
tual attendance by Rotarians at regul 
meetings of Rotary Clubs rather than to 
secure a high recora Clubs compete 
with others of approximately the same 
ize, following these rules 

1. All members (excepting honorary) 
in good standing in the Club on the day 
of the regular meeting must be counted 
as present or absent, and attendance 
must be evidenced by the members be 
ing present for at least 60 percent of the 
time devoted to the regular meeting 
either at the member's Club or at any 
other Rotary Club 

2. Any member (excepting honorary) 
not present who attends the regular 
meeting of any other Rotary Club on 
any of the six days immediately precea 
ing the day of absence, on the day of 
absence itself, or on any of the six days 
immediately following the day of ab 
sence, may be given attendance credit 
3. Any member (excepting honorary) 
who is serving as a general officer, a 
District Governor, or a Committeeman 
of Rotary International, or as a special 
representative of the District Governor, 
or in the employ of Rotary Interna 
tional, absent from a regular meeting of 
his Club on Rotary business, may be 
credited with attendance 

1. Any member (excepting honorary) 
absent from a regular meeting of his 
Club while en route to, in attendance 
at, or returning from a Rotary Conven- 
tion, Regional or District Conference, 
District Assembly, or intercity meeting 
may be credited with attendance 


5. Only those Clubs shall be counted 
in the attendance contest which have 
their reports in the hands of their Dis- 
trict Governor by mi Inight of the 10th 
of the succeeding month. 

6. If a regular meeting of a Club is 
abandoned because of a legal holiday, 
death of the Club President, epidemic, 
or disaster affecting the entire commu- 
nity, the meeting shall be ignored in 
calculating the records 





If you want further opportunity to 
read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language 
1 one-year subscription in the Amer 
icas is $2 











LA asistencia metddica a las 
A Lcttle reuniones del club es re 


la como requisito Indisy 


un Rota de 


ta rrollo de sus socios. 


El reglamento de R.!I 


Rotary pone que cada uno de los R 


tary clubs debera rendir 
formes mensuales de asister 
cia a sus reuniones al gobernador, 
hay, 0, en caso contrario, al secretaric 
Rotary International, inmediatament 
después de la ultima reunion de cada 


Los Rotary clubs de los Estados Uni 
dos de América (incluso Alaska 
Hawaii), el Canada, Terranova y las Bet 
mudas se consideran como participant 
en un concurso de asistencia 

E11 proposito del concurso de asistencia 
es estimular y aumentar la verdadera 
asistencia por parte de los rotarios a la 
reuniones ordinarias de los Rotary club 
en vez de obtener una cifra elevada 
Clubes con la misma cantidad aproxima 
da de socios compiten segun las siguie! 
tes reglas: 

1. Todos los socios del club (excepto 
los honorarios) que estén al corriente de 
sus pagos en la fecha de la reunion ordi 
naria deberan contarse como presentes 
oO ausentes, y la asistencia sera conside 
rada cuando el socio esté presente por lo 
menos el 60 por ciento del tiempo dedi 
cado a la reunion ordinaria de su club 
u otro club 

2. Cualquier socio del club (excepto 
honorarios) que no se halle presente, 
y que asista a la reuni6n ordinaria de 
cualquier otro Rotary club cualquiera de 
los seis dias inmediatamente anteriores, 
o el mismo dia, 0 cualquiera de los seis 
dias inmediatamente siguientes a la fe 
cha en que estuvo ausente de la reunion 
sera incluido en el registro de asistencia 
del club. 

3. Cualquier socio de un club (excepto 
los honorarios) que desempene el cargo 
de funcionario general, gobernador de 
distrito, o miembro de comité de R. I. o 
que actue como representante espec ial 
del gobernador de distrito, o se halle en 
comision de R.I., y que se encuentre au- 
sente de la sesion ordinaria de su propio 
club para atender asuntos rotarios, sera 
considerado como presente. 

1. Cualquier socio (excepto los hono- 
rarios) que esté ausente de alguna reu 
ni6n de su club, en viaje de ida, o re 
greso, 0 asistiendo a una convencion de 
R.I., una conferencia regional rotaria, 
una conferencia rotaria de distrito, o 
una reunién interclubes sera tenido 
como presente, 

5. Solamente se contaran en el con- 
curso de asistencia los clubes cuyos in- 
formes hayan llegado a poder del gober- 
nador de distrito antes de media noche 
del diez del mes siguiente. 

6. Si se suspende una reunion ordi- 
naria de un club con motivo de una 
fiesta legal, el fallecimiento del presi- 
dente del club, alguna epidemia o desas- 
tre que afecten a toda la localidad, no se 
tendra en cuenta dicha reunion al cal- 
cular la asistencia del club. 
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DERSON, Who served 
as Secretary of Ag- : 
riculture of the What, Then, Can We Do? . . . . Angus S. Mitchell . . 6 
United States from 1945 to 1948, 1s Memory of Melbourne . . . . . Edythe Guernsey 7 
itive of South Dakota. He has : 2 ory 
membership (now honorary) What 80,000 Divorces Have Taught 
e Rotary Club of Albuquerque, Me 2 a ea ee Joseph Pe .~ «¢.« « 8 
Mexico, since 1919, and is a 11 
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THAT GNAW AT THI 


ir AN ANCIENT day men 
found new strength by lifting up 
their eyes unto the hills. We of 
this century who fly also can gain 
new mental perspective—from 
heights that blend seas and moun- 
tains. I know that frequently | 
find myself reserving especially 
vexing problems for’ contempla- 
tion in the unhurried and undis- 
tracted hours | am aloft in an air- 
plane. 

So it was recently over Alaska. 
Watching the snow-crusted peaks 
undulate with a similarity to the 
Pacific, which I have crossed flying 
to or from Australia, I fell to think- 
ing about a question incompletely 
answered at Rotary International’s 
Board of Directors’ meeting in Chi- 
cago last July. 

Simply stated, it is: What can 
Rotary do to get more men to 
abide by the Golden Rule? 

Third Vice-President Jorge Fi- 
del Duron, of Honduras, was in 
the chair, I recall. He alluded to 
recent comments by Immediate 
Past President “Ken” Guernsey, 
then declared that “the keynote of 
our discussion” was the slipping 
in moral values. 

Example after example was 
cited as the discussion moved 
around the table: how selfishness 
pollutes national and international 
politics; how dubious business 
practices are condoned; how juve- 
nile delinquency is on the in- 
crease; how Rotary luncheon 


speakers “get away 


minternationansa With’ stories’. that 
a “< * 4 

= e deride moral conven- 
= = : 

= = tions or play on ra- 
o = cial prejudice; how 
ao ~~ = ’ 2 < 
wc tL 8 8@ sometimes at District 


Conferences exces- 
sive drinking sets an example at 
variance with attitudes we as Ro- 
tarians profess to inculcate in 
youth. 

It was a realistic review, yet 
not a hopeless indictment. On the 
contrary the discussion was rooted 
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What, Then, Can We Do? 


WHAT CAN 


FOUNDATIONS OF ORGANIZED SOCIETY ? 


in optimism—an optimism based 
upon a deep conviction that Ro- 
tarians could be instrumental in 
changing the conditions we all de- 
plored. 

But how? No fresh thoughts 
came to me as I considered the 
problem, high over Alaska, but old 
ideas came to me with new force. 
I recalled that wherever I have 
travelled, people who work at 
their business and _ professions, 
people who labor in factories or on 
farms—the honest-to-goodness 
people desire nothing more than 
to pursue their peaceful occupa- 
tions. It is a strange anomaly, 
though, that in the mass they 
seem incapable of warding off sit- 
uations that may threaten our civ- 
ilization. Rotary does not claim 
that it can do this. Yet we ought 
to pull our weight. 

Again: How? I can propose no 
miraculous panacea, but as I think 
through on this it is obvious that 
the answer lies in individual re- 
sponsibility and action. As a 
world-wide organization of busi- 
ness and professional men we may 
be able to do some things as a cor- 
porate unit. But because we bring 
together men of varying creeds, 
nationalities, and races and, there- 
fore, are democratic, our sphere of 
action is limited by respect for the 
opinion of minorities as well as 
the majority of our members. 

Yet on the great fundamentals 
stemming from the concept of 
“Service above Self’? we have an 
area of agreement and a basis for 
individual action. When speaking 
of what-ought-to-be-done, the pro- 
noun we Rotarians should most 
often use is not “they” or “you” 
or even “we.” It is “I.” 

There is a well-known parable 
about the mote in the other man’s 
eye which so often seems more im- 
portant to us than the beam in our 
own. It is so easy to feel superior 
by criticizing others—especially 
men in high positions who, we 


ROTARIANS DO TO THWART THE FORCES 


By Angus S. Mitchell 


President of Rotary International 


think, should run the affairs of 
state better than they do. But the 
late Calvin Coolidge, a President 
of the United States, was pro- 
foundly right when he said: “If 
all the folks. would do the 
few simple things they know they 
ought to do, most of the big prob- 
lems would take care of them- 
selves.” 

Voting is one such thing. This 
is a dearly won privilege. Yet it is 
astonishing that in all free coun- 
tries so many citizens fail to use 
the franchise—and ignore oppor- 
tunities to study issues and candi- 
dates to the end that their vote 
shall be wisely cast. 


R epratep.y world states- 
men have said their efforts are 
foredoomed if people lack respect 
and understanding one for another 
—attitudes which you and I, in 
degree, create. But do we refrain 
from repeating stories that hold 
up other races to ridicule? Humor 
is a grace unique to man among 
all living things. But surely it is 
misused when for a cheap laugh 
we weaken the precepts and the 
moral conventions on which so- 
ciety is built. 

The Four-Way Test, developed 
by a Chicago Rotarian, is an excel- 
lent guide for everyday problems 
that confront us all. It asks: “Is it 
the truth? Is it fair to all con- 
cerned? Will it build goodwill 
and better friendships? Will it be 
beneficial to all concerned?”’* 

If each of us were to follow the 
Four-Way Test, then would we be- 
gin to make progress in the real- 
ization of the goal set forth in this 
ancient Chinese proverb: 

If there be righteousness in the heart, 
there will be beauty in the character. 
If there be beauty in the character, 
there will be harmony in the home. 
If there be harmony in the home, 
there will be order in the nation, 
If there be order in the nation, 
there will be peace in the world. 


*Copyright; used by special permission. 
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Memory of Melbourne 


Hicu on a hill in Melbourne stands a 
columned edifice known as the Shrine of 
Remembrance. Visible from all parts of this 
great Australian city and a little reminiscent 
of the Acropolis in Athens, the Shrine was 
raised by the State of Victoria “to commem- 
orate a people’s fortitude and sacrifice” in 
World War I. 

During our visit in Australia last Autumn, 
Angus Mitchell, who is now Rotary’s Presi- 
dent, took Ken and me on a tour of this beau- 
tiful memorial in his home city. We walked 
about its terraces and studied its Doric col- 
umns; we learned the height of its pyramidal 
dome and threaded our way through its 
quiet passages which contain the names of 
all soldiers, sailors, and nurses of Victori 
who served in the Great War. 
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Che Shrine of Remembrance: Here all Australians bow heads in grateful tribute to sons and daughters who served in World War I. 


Then, at last, we stepped into the Central 
Hall. A great empty chamber lined with 
marble pillars, it seemed the abode of silence, 
the very living place of memory. Only a 
marble object in the center broke the smooth 
expanse of the floor. This was the Stone of 
Remembrance, a sheer sheet of marble into 
which are graven simple words which speak 
beautifully of the power of love 

As we gazed upon the stone, a whisper told 
us that overhead in the dome is a smal] 
opening. After long, long calculation of the 
order in the universe the architect so fixed 
the position of that opening that at exactl, 
11 o’clock in the morning on November 11 
for 1,000 years a beam of sunshine will pour 
down upon the Stone of Remembrance and 
illumine the one word “LOVE.” 

—EDYTHE GUERNSEY, wife of Rotary’s Imme- 


diate Past President S. Kendrick Guernsey. 
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Tuoucu in his 79th year, Judge Sabath still 
holds court 11 months out of 12 in Chicago, hear- 
ing about 20 divorce suits a day—sometimes 60! 

Born in Bohemia, young Joe Sabath, then 15, got 
to New York on a $10 steerage ticket, to Chicago 
for one dollar more. His first job was guarding a 
fruit stand; his next, gilding picture frames. Moving 
on to haberdashery clerk, he began studying law at 
night, hung out his shingle in 1897. A decade later 
he was elected to his first judgeship. Appalled by 
the sight of weary women and frightened children 
huddled amid all the evil channelled into his court, 
he urged reforms which have given Cook County 
its Women’s Court, Renters’ Court, and several 
others. There is one more tking he’d like to 
see: an official arbiter to whom fighting couples 
would be required to take their troubles in confi- 
dence. Only if all efforts at reconciliation then 
failed would he allow a divorce petition. 

The judge’s own marriage? A model of happy 
stability. He was 18 when he eloped with Regina 
Mayer, 17, who’d come from Germany. Last Au- 
gust they celebrated their 60th anniversary. 



























What 80,000 Divorces 
Have Taught Me 


A NOTED JURIST SHARES 


HIS VIEWS ON SAVING MARRIAGES. 


By Joseph Sabath 


Judge rf the Superior « ur 
C 10a Til 


1, ALL THE warring couples who have come 
my court seeking divorce were to line up four fi 
apart, they would make a procession 68 miles lo! 
At the rate of one couple a second, it would t 
them 25 hours to pass a given point. They tot 
90,000 couples. Of that number I have recon 
6,000 and have seen another 4,000 fail to push the 
separation. But that still leaves 80,000 marriag 
that have gone on the rocks before my eyes 

I have been called the “world’s champion divo1 
judge,” but it is a title in which I take no pride 
only wish that all these embittered husbands and 
wives could have had the happiness that Regi 
Sabath and I have had for more than 60 years! B¢ 
cause I have lived in the dream world of marita 
bliss, I have been able to endure the nightmar: 
world of divorce for more than a quarter of a ce! 
tury, whereas most judges crack up under the stra 
in a few years. In my service on the bench I hav 
learned many things about what causes dome 
smashups—but even more, what can be done to 
prevent them 

Let me say at the outset that my faith in marriag« 
is not shaken, nor is my faith in human nature 
lessened. I believe that 95 out of every 100 mi 
riages start with real love. Few, indeed, are the 
marriages of convenience or for mercenary pul 
poses. Some may be the product of infatuation, b 
the number who go into matrimony for other than 
sincere feeling of love is negligible. Youth is st 
idealistic about marriage, and enters it with an 
attitude of sanctity. 

Then why is there such a fearful casualty rat 
among marriages today? In my city of Chica 
alone upward of 50 homes go to pieces daily. The 
divorce rate is one to every three marriages, and 
moving toward the ominous ratio of one to two. The 
United States, as a whole, is a little better off, but 
there are some communities in it where more divor- 
ces are granted than there are marriages performed! 
Nothing like it has ever occurred before in Ameri- 
can history. It is a real threat to the future of the 
land. In fact, any country which sees the integrity 
of its homes collapsing is in serious danger. 

Piffing arguments usually start the destructive- 


ness. Pin-pricking discussions about the demerits 
of in-laws, about who shall be boss in the house, 
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it whose leas of pleasure shall rule, about 


ney, about personal rights, all result in the devas- 
tion of love. The bickering goes on and on, drying 


the affection and withering the feelings of devo- 


+ 


until there is spontaneous combustion—and 
ashes 
some cases where I can see that hate has not 
pletely destroyed the love that once flourished, 
m able to help the couple reéstablish their union 
t not by trying to arbitrate the quarrel or to place 
e blame. No, I have found that the best way is 
persuade them to forget their feuding, forgive 
h other everything, and then concentrate their 
nds and hearts on big objectives that will auto- 
tically bar trivialities. 
ike Harry and Marie, who stood before me in 
irt not long ago. In a few months she was to be 
nother. Although this greatest of all events im- 
ded, they had battied their way to court—and 
er what? Whether his or her family physician 
ould attend her! I could see in spite of the bitter- 
; that their love was not dead. I took them into 
private chambers, leaving relatives, attorneys, 


d curious onlookers behind. 

Then I told them I had walked on a sunny Win- 
morning in a conservatory in a Chicago park, 
here a great chrysanthemum show had _ just 

opened. A riot of color greeted the eye. The beauty 

of it all was breath-taking. Yet I saw something even 
ovelier than the flowers there. In one of the blos- 
m-lined aisles I encountered a man of about 50 
wly pushing a wheel chair with a woman in it. 

Her body shook with spastic paralysis. I could tell 

by his every act, his little ministrations of comfort, 

that here was a man who meant it when he vowed 
ntil death us do part.” He didn’t act with a 
martyr’s resignation. He didn’t parade the cross he 


Ww 
\ 


as carrying. He loved her and was willing, yes 
eager, to do anything for her. And I am sure she 
ould have done the same for him. 

The young people caught the meaning of that 
necident. They saw that marriage is more than a 
0-50 proposition, and that “rights” are forgotten 
vhen people want to give all to each other. They 
realized that it means chivalry in the heart of man, 
tenderness in the heart of woman. It means that 
vhatever happens, one will bear his load patiently 
and help his or her mate to carry the other share 

and do it gladly as well as bravely. Harry took 
the littke mother-to-be in his arms as he used to do. 
I left them alone with their resurrected dreams 

I recall another time when I had a fine couple 
before me who felt they couldn’t stand each other 
any longer. He was at high tension in business all 
the time, and she had so much social life she was 
distracted. They got on each other’s nerves so much 
they decided to part for good. I sent them away 
over a week-end on an automobile trip to a scenic 
spot where they could overlook a lovely valley. I 
iggested that they spend the day drinking in the 

beauty of Nature; to be tender and 
m@communitye thoughtful of each other, as they had 
: = been in their courtship days; and to re- 
+ new their vows if they felt their love 
© still lived. 
ctu om They came to court when their case 
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“1 could tell by his every act, his little ministrations, that here was a 
man who meant it when he vowed ‘until death us do part.’” 














was called the second time. I tool 
one look at them and 
from the docket. I knew all was 
well. They told me afterward 
that instead of fighting out their 
differences they had cut through 
them and left them behind 

One element that I 
lacking in most marriages that 
fail is good sportsmanship. I! 
there is anywhere in the world 
that this quality is needed, it is in 
the intimate and continued asso 
ciation of married life. One of the 
most pathetic suits for divorce | 
ever heard involved a_e well 
dressed, fine-appearing m: 
attractive wife, and two beautiful 
children. The man’s associates in 
business, his fellow players on the 
golf course, his friends at the 
fashionable club, all told what a 
good fellow he was. Unimpeach 
able in character, faultless in so 
cial conduct, a charming and suc- 
cessful individual—a _ procession 
of high-grade people thus de 
scribed him. 

The charge of cruelty against 
him seemed incredible. Then | 

alled his 10-year-old daughter to 
«. chambers, with the consent of 
both parents, to ask her about 
home conditions. 

“Sometimes Dad was good to 
us,” she said, “and sometimes he 
was cruel. He would come home 
late at night, nag at Mother, and 
then curse her. Several times he 
dragged her by the hair. One night 
he threatened to kill her.” 

The trouble with that fellow, 
in spite of all his window dress- 
ing, was he was still an infant. 
He was a hale fellow well met, 
whom everybody liked; yet there 
was a Sadistic streak in him, 
which expressed itself in domes 
tic tyranny. It is doubtful if a 
man so arrested in his emotional 
development ever would grow up 
—principally because he wouldn't 
want to. In that case I gave the 
woman a divorce. 

Real sportsmanship begets com 
radeship, which is the Gibraltan 
of marriage after the first flush 
of ardor has worn off. I like to see 
a man help his wife with the 
dishes—I’ve been wiping dishes 
for Regina since 1888 and I still 
get fun out of it—or hang pic- 
tures or shift the furniture the 
way she wants. And tell me, 
woman doesn’t like to move the 
furniture around at least every 


n, his 


what 
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other week? I like to see the hus- 
band work 
home, and for them to sit down 
together so she can help him solve 
some of his problems. A common 
interest in their livelihood is just 
as vital as their children or their 
recreation to draw them closer. 
Then what an_ opportunity 
young married people have of 
“growing up” together! I know 
a young man who manufactures 
buttons; his wife, who has exqui- 
site taste, helps him in making 


bring some of his 


new designs. I know another 
young man studying law. He 


takes his books over to his girl’s 
house once a week, and she makes 
notes for him. She learns the dif- 
ference between a plaintiff and a 
defendant, between a habeas cor- 
pus proceeding and a writ of cer- 
tiorari. She’s not too quick about 
grasping fine legal points, but 
they’re growing up in his profes- 
sion, and will have a common in- 
terest later instead of the deadly 
boredom which afflicts so many 
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For a Happy Marriage 


1. Bear and forbear. 

2. Work together, play to- 
gether, and grow together. 

3. Avoid the little quarrels— 
the big ones will take care of 
themselves. 

4. Compromise. It is the 
antitoxin which destroys the 
poison of divorce. 

5. Practice sympathy, good 
humor, and mutual understand- 
ing. 

6. Don’t grouch before break- 
fast—or after it. 

7. Respect your “in-laws,” 
but don’t give them criticism 
or take it from them. 

8. Establish your own home, 
even in a one-room flat. 

9. Fight for each other, but 
not with each other. 

10. Build your home on re- 
ligious faith, and never let a 
day close without a clean slate 
of forgiveness. 

—Judge Joseph Sabath 
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married people in their 40’s and 
50’s after the children are grown 
up and gone. 

I like to think of marriage as a 
continuing courtship. I was 18 
and Regina 17 when we ran away 
and were married. We were only 
kids, but we were serious-minded 
and were determined that our 
marriage should be a 
“Never a quarrel—always an em- 


success. 





brace” has been our motto. A) 
it has worked. We went to live 

a furnished room in Kansas Cit, 
I remember the first lemon p 
that Regina baked—she took 
out of the oven, and it was so hi 
she dropped it. It splattered ov: 
everything, including me. But w 
laughed about it, and celebrated 
by taking our last dollar and 
half and going down to see a pe 
formance of Othello! We could 
have quarrelled—and started the 
disintegration of our marriage 
Luckily, we made the incident a 
bridge instead of a barrier. 

A sunny disposition is the first 
essential for both the husband 
and wife in a perpetual courtship 
God help the individual married 
to a grouch of either sex—no one 
else can! A momentary clash of 
tempers is understandable, but 
brooding never. A melancholy 
disposition is a sign its owner ha 
never grown up. 

I know a professional man, en 
gaged in uplift work, who broke 
all the rules of the moral code, 
wrecked not only his family life, 
but that of two or three other fam- 
ilies by his conquests of women, 
and then coolly said in court that 
his wife was to blame for it all 
because she didn’t appreciate him. 
Yet she was as fine a woman as 
ever lived. She deserved the di- 
vorce that she had to have if she 
were to continue to live. 

I counsel patience with human 
frailties, but the brooding person 
is one to be avoided in marriage if 
the union is to last. The only ex- 
ception is the woman or man— 
yes, I include man—who has an 
overwhelming maternal complex, 
which is satisfied by kowtowing 
to a sulky disposition. A person 
who really wants to overcome a 
tendency to brood can do so if he 
objectifies the fault and courage- 
ously treats it. But few there are 
who want to—hence few do. 

It is the fad nowadays to lec- 
ture women on the stabilizing of 
marriage, and blame them if the 
union goes on the rocks. The 
inference is that it is up to the 
wives whether their marriages 
endure or not. I disagree whole- 
heartedly with that theory. The 
husband can do far more than the 
wife can either to make or break 
the marriage. What foundation is 
there for the notion that the 
hunter [Continued on page 53] 
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WAR Is NOT NECESSARY! 


EIGHT UNHEADLINED SCIENTISTS 


GIVE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION THAT GRIPS HUMANITY IN A NIGHTMARE OF FEAR. 


‘Te PARIS recently came eight distinguished 
cholars. If they were serious—and they were— 
it was because they were there to try to discover 
common ground whereon men from Marxist as well 
as Western countries could meet to rid the world of 
war. Two weeks later, as they left to return to their 
home countries, they issued a short statement—just 
two and a half typewritten pages—opening with 
this sentence: 

Man has now reached a stage in his history where 
he can study scientifically the causes of tensions that 
make for wars. 

Those are not words to make newspaper head- 
lines, yet they hold great potential significance for 
men who want to make their efforts to abolish war 
more than an expression of a pious hope. To meas- 
ure the importance of the document, consider its 


authors—each a world-renowned social scientist: 

GorDON W. ALLPORT, psychologist, U.S.A.; 

GILBERTO FREYRE, sociologist, Brazil; 

GEORGES GURVITCH, sociologist, France; 

Max HORKHEIMER, sociologist, U.S.A.; 

ARNE Nagss, philosopher, Norway; 

JOHN RICKMAN, M.D., editor, England; 

Harry S. SULLIVAN, M.D., psychiatrist, U.S.A.; 

ALEXANDER SZALAI, sociologist, Hungary. 

These men were summoned to Paris by UNESCO, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, a “specialized agency” of the 
Economic and Social Council. That with their di 
verse viewpoints they could so meet, all agreed, is 
a favorable augury for the future. Even more so 
are these 12 basic propositions to which they affixed 
their signatures: 





lieve there are vital needs common to 
all men which must be fulfilled in 


order to establish and maintain peace: 
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To the best of our knowledge, there 
is no evidence to indicate that wars 
are necessary and inevitable conse- 
quences of “human nature” as such. 

While men vary greatly in their 
capacities and temperaments, we be- 


The problem of peace is the prob- 
lem of keeping group and national 
tensions and aggressions within man- 
ageable proportions and of directing 


men everywhere want to be free from 
hunger and disease, from insecurity 
and fear; men everywhere want fel- 
lowship and the respect of their 
fellowmen; the chance for personal 
growth and development. 


them to ends that are at the same time 
personally and socially constructive, 
so that man will no longer seek to 
exploit man. 

This goal cannot be achieved by 
surface reforms or isolated efforts. 
Fundamental changes in social or- 
ganization and in our ways of think- 
ing are essential. 


Illustrations by Harold Hoopes 
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If we are to avoid the kind of ag- 
gression that leads to armed conflict, 
we must, among other things, so plan 
and arrange the use of modern pro- 
ductive power and resources that 
there will be maximum social justice. 
insecurities, 


Economic inequalities, 
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and frustrations create group and na- 
tional conflicts. All this is an impor- 
tant source of tensions which have 
often wrongly led one group to see 
another group as a menace through 
the acceptance of false images and 
oversimplified solutions and by mak- 
ing people susceptible to the scape- 
goating appeals of demagogues. 


ee 
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Modern wars between nations and 


between groups of nations are fostered 





Parents and teachers find it difficult 
to recognize the extent to which their 
own attitudes and loyalties—often ac- 


quired when they were young and 


The development of modern means 
of swift and wide-range communica- 
tion is potentially a great aid to world 
solidarity. Yet this development also 
increases the danger that distortions 
of truth will reach a great many peo- 
ple who are not in a position to 
discriminate true from false, or to per- 


ceive that they are being beguiled 








The prospect of a continuing in- 
ferior status is and will be essentially 
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by many of the myths, the traditions, 
and 


which have been handed down from 


the symbols of national pride 


one generation to another. 

A great many current social sym- 
bols are still nationalistic, hindering 
the free movement of thought across 
political boundaries of what now is, 


in fact, an interdependent world. 


when conditions were different—are 
no longer adequate to serve as effec- 
tive guides to action in a changing 
world. 

Education in all its forms must op- 
pose national self-righteousness and 
strive to bring about a critical and 
self-disciplined assessment of our own 


and other forms of social life. 
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and misled. It must be a special re- 
sponsibility of U. N. organizations to 
utilize these means of mass communi- 
cation to encourage an adequate un- 
derstanding of the people in other 
countries. This must always be a two- 
way traffic. It will aid the cause of 
peace if nations are enabled to see 
themselves as others see them. 
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unacceptable to any group of people. 
For this and for other reasons, neither 
the exploitation of colonies nor the 
oppression of minorities within a na- 
tion is in the long run compatible 
with peace for the world. 

As social scientists we know of no 
evidence that any ethaic group is in- 
herently inferior. 
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Many social scientists are studying 
these problems. But social scientists 


are still separated by national, ideo- 











logical, and class differences. 


These differences have made it dif- 














There is urgent need for a concen- 
trated, adequately financed inter- 
national research and_ educational 
program. We recommend, for exam- 
ple, the codperation of social scien- 
tists on broad regional and inter- 
national levels, the creation of an 
international university, and a series 


of world institutes of the social sci- 
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Equally certain to be rewarding are 





studies of educational methods in the 
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. . . The [physical] scientists whose 
research has been used in the devel- 
opment of atomic and biological war- 
fare are not themselves responsible for 
launching a curse upon the world. 
The situation reflects the forces now 
determining the uses to which science 


In this task of acquiring self-knowl- 
edge and social insight, the social 
sciences—the sciences of man—have a 
vital part to play. 

One hopeful sign today is the de- 
gree to which the boundaries between 
these sciences are breaking down in 
the face of the common challenge con- 





fronting them. The social scientist 


— . - — ’ 


effectively the emergence of pseudo- 
scientific theories which have been 
exploited by political leaders for their 
own ends 

Objectivity in the social sciences is 
impossible to achieve whenever eco- 
nomic or political forces induce the 


investigator to accept narrow, partisan 


ficult for social scientists to resist views. 
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ences under international auspices. 

We believe that international 
scientific fact-finding studies could 
contribute useful information con- 
cerning the cultures of all nations and 
bring to light dangerous insecurities 
and sources of tension, as well as 
legitimate aspirations of people all 


over the world. 





home, the school, and in youth organi- 
zations and other groups by which the 
minds of the young are oriented to- 
ward war or toward peace. 

From the dissemination of the in- 
formation resulting from these studies, 
we may anticipate the emergence of 
concrete proposals for the guidance of 


national programs of education. 





can be put. While other factors are 
concerned, we hold that the chances 
for a constructive use of the potenti- 
alities of scientific and technological 
developments will improve if and 
when man takes the responsibility for 
understanding the forces which work 
upon him and society both from with- 


in and from without. 





can help make clear to people of all 
nations that the freedom and welfare 
of one are ultimately bound up with 
the freedom and welfare of all, that 
the world need not continue to be a 
place where men must either kill or 
be killed. Effort in behalf of one’s 
own group can become compatible 
with effort in behalf of humanity. 

















How We Got Better Movies in Glen Ellyn 


THE WHOLE TOWN HELPS PICK THEM THROU¢ 


A BODY CALLED A ‘CHILDREN’S FILM COUNCIL.’ THAT'S THE SECRET. 


i every other elf-re pect 


ing businessman, Elwyn Seymoul 
operator of the Glen Theater in 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, likes to 1 
his own business. He can't quite 
do it, however, because the Gov 
ernment, the unions, the _ film 
producers, and the distributo1 
have ideas on the subject 

Coping patiently with tneir vai 


ious demands, Mr. Seymout! 
thought he had seen everything, 
W hen, lo and behold, he discovered 
that the ministers, the League of 
Women Voters, the Woman's 
Club, the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, and several other groups 
would all like to tell him how to 
run his business, too 

It all happened this way: Glen 
Ellyn, a suburb of Chicago, is a 
town which is very much con 
cerned with its children. And 
Glen Ellyn parents did not like the 
kind of movies their children 
were seeing. So they protested to 





A friendly cashier and a watchful officer start Glen Theater matinees off right. | cok 
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By Hannah Reid Walke: 


the theater management, individ- 
ually and through their organiza- 
tions 

Mr. Seymour likes good movies 
for children, too, but several years 
before he had put on a reform 
movement which was a complete 
failure. It is no fun being a re- 
former if you can't work up a fol- 
lowing. With this experience in 
mind, he might well have said, 
“Shoo! I can run my own busi- 
ness, thank you!” 

But he didn’t! Instead, he in- 
vited his critics to sit down in the 
foyer of the theater and talk 
things over. He told them to work 
out a program of action, promis- 
ing to back them, if they would 
back him. Out of this meeting 
came the Glen Ellyn Children’s 
Film Council, .and Glen Ellyn be- 
came the only town in the Chicago 
area—perhaps in the U. S. A.— 
to have a special children’s mat- 
inee every Saturday in the year. 








We say “Mr.” Seymour, but 
Glen Ellyn it is “the” Seymour 
for Mrs. Seymour is associate 
with her husband in the theate 
She says the children’s matinee i 
“her baby,” and she has watched 
over the project with the greatest 
of patience and interest. For two 
years Mrs. Seymour has bee! 
meeting with the Children’s Film 
Council, and together they have 
been responsible for a fine serie 
of children’s programs. 

The Council—if you are taking 
down mental notes—is composed 
of 32 delegates, representing a 
many different organizations 
There is one delegate from each 
of the seven P.-T.A.’s, one dele 
gate from each of the six churches 
Remaining delegates come from 
the Glen Ellyn Garden Club, the 
Catholic Woman’s Club, the 
League of Women Voters, the Gir! 
Scout Council, the Junior Wom 
an’s Club, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the Republican 
Woman’s Club, the Order of the 
Eastern Star, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the 
College Club. The superintendent 
of schools, the high-school princi- 
pal, and Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
round out the membership. 

The Council meets every two 
months and the dues are one dol- 
lar a year for each delegate. Mrs. 
Seymour plans the programs and 
agrees to submit bookings eight 
weeks in advance. These bookings 
are passed on by the approval 
committee of the Council, and if 
there is any desired change, it is 
brought to the attention of Mrs. 
Seymour. 

In the beginning it was a real 
task to choose the films to be 

shown. The reviews from 


muunity@ the National Parent-Teacher 


= Organization, the preview 
sheets from the Better Films 
Council of Chicago, the Cath- 


olic Legion of Decency, a 
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rman Seymour talks briefly but clearly 
duct before the Saturday film comes on. 


thodist journal, the Christian 

ce Monitor, the D. A. R. 
mthly screen guides were all 
ed. To help Mrs. Seymour in her 
ection of fi the Council 
ide up a scrapbook of these re- 
Since the creation of the 
Children’s Film Library by Eric 
yhnston, president of the Motion 


1 
mM 
ims, 


W>. 


ture Association of America, 
task is much simpler. These 
classics bring back to the 


reen the best of juvenile films of 
e past. Mrs. Seymour shows 
ese films as far as they go and 
then supplements them. 
In addition to helping in the se- 
tion of films, delegates report 
to their own organizations the pic- 
tures to be shown at the coming 
itinees. They strive to create 
etter understanding between 
rents and theater management. 
They also do what they can to pro- 
mote better conduct on the part of 
the children in the theater. One 
church delegate conducted a class 
in movie discrimination. There is 
also at least one delegate at every 
Saturday-afternoon performance. 
Constantly searching for new 
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The Film Council’s Mrs. Wm. A. Lucht de- 
livers a matinee program to the superintend- 
ent of schools....( Below) Head Usher Jack 


Kohler admits two very young “mothers.” 


The Council’s delegate to today’s mat- 
inee is Mrs. F. E. Moore. Here she con- 
sults with Mrs. Seymour (on phone), of 
the Theater, and (below) sees the film. 





























ways to further the cause, the 


Council has discussed its problems 


by mail with Walt Disney, Eric 


Johnston, and other 


concerned 


with the juvenile movie world. It 
seeks not only to further its own 
local cause, but also the broade1 
cause of better juvenile filn 

The children’s matinee ji i 
two-hour program fron § to 5 


ew ee 
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No picture shall be produced 
which will lower the moral stand- 
ards of those who see it. Hence the 
sympathy of the audience should 
never be thrown to the side of 
crime, wrongdoing, evil, or sin. Cor- 
rect standards of life shall be pre- 
sented on the screen, subject only to 
necessary dramatic contrasts. Law, 
natural or human, should not be 
ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be 
created for its violation 

—A Code to Govern the Making of 
Motion and Talking Pictures by 


the Motion Picture Producers of 
America, Inc... March 31, 1930 
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There is a regular feature sup 
ported by cartoons, travelogue 
sport or animal pictures. The reg 


ular feature covers four types of 
pictures a month—a comedy, a hu 
man interest, an animal story, and 
a western. At times subjects tie 
in with special days in the year 
The day before Easter there wa 
The Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
For Christmas, Dickens’ Christ 
mas Carol was shown. For the 
week of Lincoln’s birthday, there 
was Abe Lincoln in Illinois. For 
Boy Scout Week Men of Tomo? 
row was the film. One of the gala 
events last year was a Halloween 
costume party. Money prizes were 
offered for the best costumes. This 
year there is to be a special Christ 
mas party. 

In the Fall of 1946 Mr. and Mrs 
Seymour made extensive improve 
ments in their theater. Glen Ellyn 
citizens noted the commotion in 
front; the old ticket office was torn 
off and a new one put in its place 
Probably more than one person 
muttered, “Just like Americans, 
always have to have a new model 
What on earth was the matter 
with the old ticket office?” But 
there was something wrong with 
the old ticket office. It couldn’t 
handle the children fast enough 
on Saturday afternoons 

The new ticket office is a double 
header. One window faces the 
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street; one faces the lobby. Two 
people may sell tickets at once and 
so, as Mrs. Seymour said, ‘““We can 
get the children in out of the snow 
and rain more quickly.”” The chil- 
dren, you see, some hundreds of 
them, are there waiting when the 
doors open. The Council requested 
police protection for the Saturday 
matinees and, of course, got it. 

Before each performance be- 
gins, Mr. Seymour goes on the 
stage and addresses the children. 
He tells them they may laugh and 
applaud but not too loudly; they 
may not whistle. There must be 
no stamping or rhythmic clapping. 
Mr. Seymour warns the children 
that if they do not observe these 
rules, he will remove one cartoon 
from the program of the following 
week. No running is allowed in 
the theater. Mr. Seymour cau- 
tions the children to look both 
ways when they cross the street 
And last but not least, he tells 
them never, never to get in a 
stranger’s car. 

The behavior of the children is 
so good that adults attending the 
programs enjoy themselves thor- 
oughly. Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
are proud of the training in de- 
portment which the children’s 
matinee provides. They believe 
that when this group of chil- 
dren reaches teen age, they will 
have formed the habit of good 
theater behavior and will not be 
the problem that their present 
teen-age patrons are. 

Although there are few discipli- 
nary problems, not all the young 
customers are angels 
sional misbehaver is sent home 
If he is sent home three times, he 
may not come back unless he is ac- 
companied by his parents. 

Programs are printed eight 
weeks in advance. Because of the 
good standing which the project 
enjoys, the school board allows 
these programs to be distributed 
in the rooms of the various grade 
schools and in the junior high 
school, Each program is first 
okehed by the superintendent of 
schools. The churches also put the 
program on their bulletin boards. 

Mentioning the superintendent 
again reminds me to tell Rotarians 
who read this magazine that no 
one took greater interest in the 
Council than S. A. Denison, who 
was our local superintendent until 
his retirement last June. He was 


The occa- 





an active member of the Glen 
Ellyn Rotary Club. And so is his 
successor, Mark T. Riedel, who, 
superintendent, is automatically 
member of the Council. By reas 
of his high-school principalshi; 
Fred L. Beister is also a Children 
Film Council member. And on 
Thursday noons you'll find him 
the door leading to the Rotary 
luncheon. He’s the Club’s Ser 
geant at Arms. I could go on to 
say that the Rotary Club’s calen- 
dar calls for a program soon on the 
Film Council, that half a dozen 
ladies of the Council are wives of 
Rotarians—but you know perhaps 
better than I do that where there’s 
a drive for community improve- 
ment afoot Rotarians know about 
it and encourage it. 

At any rate, on Saturday after- 
noon Glen Ellyn parents can relax, 
secure in the knowledge that for 
two hours their children will be 
seeing the most wholesome screen 


fare in the safest possible sur- 
roundings. For Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour do not stop when they have 
provided good films. They keep 
an eye on the audience, too. A 
strange man alone is watched; if 
he moves more than once, he is 
asked to leave. The ushers do 
more than usher people here. 

Just what have been the results 
of this pioneering project? The 
attendance at the Saturday mat- 
inee has been doubled and trebled 
since the program started. In ad- 
dition, the amount of goodwill 
which the Seymours have reaped 
from both youngsters and parents 
could not be measured. 


Tue Seymours and the Council 
take tremendous satisfaction in 
the progress of their venture. 
They hope that other communities 
will start similar programs and 
that thereby the clamor for good 
films for children will become a 
force to be reckoned with. 

We started off a little facetiously 
by saying that the Woman’s Club, 
the D.A.R., and the ministers all 
wanted to try their hand at the 
show business. Of course, serious- 
ly, what they were doing was ex- 
ercising their privilege and duty 
as citizens of expressing public 
opinion. Fortunately the theater 
owner was also a good citizen. 
And it is encouraging to know 
that Mr. Seymour’s good citizen- 
ship proved to be good business. 
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We Must Move 


Toward a Freer Press! 


BUT HOW? THAT QUESTION IS NOW BEING AIRED 


BEFORE THE l 


United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Infor- 
ition convened in Geneva, 
itzerland, last March, some of 

e delegates took a long, thought- 
look at the 


e de e Vat 


HEN the 


glass-and-marble 
ons and wondered 
it were not an ivory tower they 


ere getting into 


The Communists had just seized 
ywwer in Czechoslovakia and the 
tire Western world was up in 


ms against the coup. In Ger- 

ny the East-West conflict had 
congealed into an insoluble im- 
passe; in Italy a crucial election 

is about to decide whether that 
country would remain in the dem- 
ocratic camp or swing over to the 
Soviet orbit. 

These momentous events gen- 
erated an atmosphere of crisis 
Diplomacy seemed to be danger- 
ously near the end of its rope. For 
the first time since victory, war 
loomed as a distinct possibility. 

With the entire structure of 
world peace on the verge of col- 
lapse, was it not unrealistic to talk 
about freedom of information? 

The lights of liberty were going 
out in many parts of Europe. Was 
it not a hollow mockery to pass 
resolutions providing paper guar- 
anties to freedom of expression for 
everyone everywhere? 

Meeting under the shadow of 
the Iron Curtain, was it not ironic 
and a bit ludicrous to hold aca- 
demic debates on the right of all 
men in all nations to seek and 
write and speak the truth? 

On the surface, it did seem a 
sheer waste of time, money, and 
effort to hold the Conference at 
all. The time seemed 
unpropitious, the 
place ill chosen, the 
whole project vision- 
ary and foredoomed 
to failure. In my 
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N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN PARIS 


By Carlos P. Romulo 


Chie} f the Philippine Mission t De 
United Nations; President of the United Na 
fi0ONS nierence on Freedom of Information, 


own speech at the opening session 
of the Conference, I gave expres- 
sion to the prevailing mood by 
comparing freedom of information 
to a candle flickering in the wind 
I exhorted the delegates to “cup 
their hands around the flame,” 
and to tend it until it could shine 
forth and cast its benign light on 
the dark areas of ignorance, pre}- 
udice, hatred, and oppression that 
make the world today such a per 
ilous place to live in. 

For the truth of the matter was 
that the Conference was timely, 
necessary, and, above all, relevant. 
Freedom of information has as 
much to do with the problem of 
war and peace as the armed forces 
of the rival powers. 

It is not for nothing that the 
United Nations considers freedom 
of information to be the touch 
stone of all the freedoms to which 
the world organization is conse- 
“Wars begin in the minds 
of men,” and it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed if the world 
is to enjoy freedom from fear. 
Freedom from want cannot be at- 
tained without accurate and time- 
ly information. The denial or 
subversion of freedom of worship, 
or of freedom of expression, can- 
not be rectified unless men are 
first informed of the facts and 
moved to action against the in- 
justice. In the great task, only 
just begun, of building the peace 
on a new foundation of interna- 
tional understanding and econom- 
ic security, freedom of information 
must serve as the mortar holding 
the stone blocks in place. 

In the struggle between East 
and West, freedom of information 
plays a vital and increasingly im- 
portant part. It is the instrument 
by which the collective conscience 
of mankind and the moral power 


crated 




















of world opinion are brought to 
bear on the conflict 

Nowhere was its latent power 
more dramatically displayed than 
in Berlin, at the height of the cri 
sis that came so close to shattering 
our precarious peace. Every dip- 
lomatic note, every official an 
nouncement and press statement 


sr Sh ON ee) 
John Milton 


1608-1674 


“Whoever knew 
truth put to worse 
in a fair and open 
encounter? For who knows not 
that truth is strong next to the 
Almighty; she needs no policies, 
no stratagems, no licensings to 
make her victorious.” 
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issued by both sides, was ad- 
dressed not only to the other 
party, but also, over and above it, 
to the consideration and judgment 
of the nations, including those 
that had no direct or active part in 
the conflict. The most brazen piece 
of propaganda, no less than the 
noblest declaration of the truth, 
attested to the growing moral au- 
thority of world opinion. 

Guns and troops, ships, planes, 
and production capacity are still 
the decisive factors in power pol- 
itics. But power politics itself is 
under increasing pressure to use 
these weapons only in just causes. 
Hence the meticulous, almost ex- 
aggerated care with which the 
protagonists in the Berlin drama 
sought to prove that the other side 
was to blame for the crisis and 
should be held responsible for the 
ensuing war, in case diplomacy 
should fail. 

Neither the East nor t 
can afford to ignore world 
For the struggle is not merely for 
territory or physical power. The 
real battleground, and the chief 
prize, is not Berlin or Europe, but 
the minds and hearts of men: the 
soul of the postwar worid 

It is only in this context that the 
work of the Conference on Free- 
dom of Information can be fully 
appreciated and fairly appraised 
Freedom of information cannot be 
considered apart from the great 
conflict that is shaping the course 
of current history. It is an active 
and integral part not only of the 


he West 
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struggle for power in which the 


leading nations are engaged, but 
also of the larger effort to secure 
stability, peace, and a measure of 
prosperity for all peoples under 
just law. 

The first resolution approved by 
the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation indicates how deeply it 
was involved in the problems of 
freedom and peace. The resolu- 
tion enjoins the press and other 
mediums of information to carry 
out the following supremely im- 
portant missions: 

(a) To report facts without preju- 
dice and in their proper context and to 
make comments without malicious 
intent. 

(b) To facilitate the solution of the 
economic, social, and humanitarian 
problems of the world as a whole 
through the free interchange of infor- 
mation bearing on such problems. 

(c) To help promote respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
without discrimination. 

(d) To help maintain international 
peace and security. 

(e) To counteract the spreading of 
intentionally false or distorted reports 
which promote hatred or prejudice 
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em Thomas Jefferson 


~ 1743-1826 
= 
“Were it left to 


me to decide wheth- 
er we should have a 
government without newspa- 
pers or newspapers without 
government, I should not hesi- 
tate a moment to prefer the lat- 
ter.” 

SSE ae 2 
States, persons, or groups of different 
race, language, religion, or philosophi- 
cal conviction. 

Only a free, competent, and re- 
sponsible press may hope to ac- 
complish a task of such scope and 
Realizing this, the 
Conference strove to secure for 


importance, 


the press the greatest possible 
freedom consistent with respon- 
sibility, and provisions were made 
for improving the quality of news- 
papers and the performance of 
newspapermen. All the debates 
and decisions of the Conference 
centered on these three main ob- 
jectives. The record shows how 
well it succeeded. 

For the first time in history, an 
authoritative international confer- 
ence formally recognized freedom 
of information as the cornerstone 
of all human liberties and sought 





to implement it with agreement 
that, upon approval, will be bind 
ing on the signatory States. 

The right of every man every- 
where to receive and impart in 
formation was solemnly affirmed 
Freedom of movement for foreign 
correspondents in the legitimate 
exercise of their profession was 
assured. Peacetime censorship 
was outlawed, except when na- 
tional security justified it. Dis- 
crimination on account of race, 
sex, nationality, politics, or reli- 
gion was denounced. Incitement 
to war and the dissemination of 
false, distorted, and malicious re- 
ports were condemned. The right 
of Governments to correct ma- 
licious or erroneous reports ap- 
pearing in the press of another 
State was recognized. The free 
flow of news within each country 
and across national frontiers was 
guaranteed. 

The Conference came to these 
decisions the hard way. Only 
rarely was unanimity achieved. 
The East-West quarrel was car- 
ried over into the sessions. The 
debates were often uncompromis- 
ing, and nearly always bitter. The 
Kastern bloc doggedly insisted on 
imposing restrictions that would 
compel the press to comply with 
its responsibilities, while the 
Western nations tried to enlarge 
the dimension as well as the sub- 
stance of its freedom. But their 
very differences clarified their re- 
spective positions on all the as- 
pects of freedom of information 
and indicated the areas of possible 
agreement. 

The most notable instances of 
East-West agreement were on the 
resolutions denouncing warmon- 
gering and the use of the various 
mediums of information to dis- 
seminate racial and national ha- 
tred. On these issues the common 
desire for peace overrode factional 
feeling and made possible a strik- 
ing demonstration of unity. 
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Daniel Webster 


1782-1852 


“The entire and 
absolute freedom of 
the press is essen- 
tial to the preservation of gov- 
ernment on the basis of a free 
constitution.” 
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To the craft of journalism itself 
the conference rendered invalu- 
able service. Standards and goals 
were set in Geneva which, if faith- 
fully observed, will endow the 
profession with a new dignity. Ef- 
forts were made to free the press 
from onerous Government control 
and the insidious fetters of private 
monopoly. Measures were taken 
to provide for the material needs 
of the press, including adequate 
supplies of newsprint and lower 
transmission costs. Nor were the 
newspapermen forgotten. A pro- 
gram of social security for journal- 
ists was drawn up. An attempt 
was even made to standardize 
libel laws and bring them up to 
date. 

The decisions of the Conference 
were not final. Together with the 
comments of the participating 
Governments, the three draft con- 
ventions adopted by the Confer- 
ence were discussed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in Gene- 
va. From there they have been 
transmitted to the third session 
of the General Assembly which 
opened in Paris September 21, and 
thereafter will be opened for ac- 
cession by the various Govern- 
ments. 

Thus the matter stands. 

The General Assembly has a 
crowded agenda of important 
problems at its third session.* 
Freedom of information will not 
be the least of its concerns. For, 
as the struggle for power is in- 
tensified, and the combatants rely 
more and more on force in lieu of 
reason, it becomes imperative that 
the world’s conscience and _ its 
moral authority be proporticnate- 
ly strengthened so that it may 
stand as a kind of third force be- 
tween the rivals and the catastro- 
phe into which the whole-world is 
in danger of being plunged head- 
long by their conflicting ambi- 
tions. 

As the chief vehicle of world 
opinion, the sensitive instrument 
by which the will of the free peo- 
ples finds orderly and purposeful 
expression, the press is called up- 
on to help halt this mad march 
toward disaster. ‘To help main- 
tain international peace and se- 
curity .. .”’ —under the deepen- 
ing danger of war, this injunction 
assumes [Continued on page 54] 

° For a preview of some of the problems 


see What Do You Want U. N. to Do?, by 
Trygve Lie, THe Rotarian for September. 
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Perhaps this isn’t quite the way it was—but it’s how a later 
artist has pictured Hamilton’s celebrated defense of Zenger. 


Peter Zenger .. . 


If spots where for a moment 
history spun upon a pivot in- 
terest you, then make a note of 
St. Paul’s Church, Eastches- 
ter, New York. It was on this 
site that a righteously stubborn 
German immigrant dared a ty- 
rant and won. 

John Peter Zenger was one 
of many colonists brought by 
Queen Anne to New York in 
1710. He learned the printer’s 
trade and, no doubt with silent 
financial support from _ those 
who opposed Governor Cosby, 
in November 5, 1733, brought 
out the New York Weekly 
Journal. It was a rival to Wil- 
liam Bradford’s Gazette, which 
hewed to the official line “under 
the penalty of losing 50 pounds 
per annum salary and the title 
of the King’s Printer for the 
Province of New York.” 

Soon Zenger was afoul the 
law. He skipped an issue, then 
in the next carried “My Apol- 
ogy” to his subscribers written 
in jail. He explained that now 
he had “the Liberty of Speak- 
ing through the Hole of the 
Door to My Wife and Servants 
by which I doubt not yo’l think 
me sufficiently Excused for not 
sending my last weeks Jour- 
Gebass 

Zenger had spoken up against 
the arbitrary and corrupt ad- 
ministration of the Government 
and had been arrested on 
charges of seditious libel. He 
lashed out against his accus- 
ers: 

“There is a great Noise in 


Free-Press Pioneer 


that ridiculous Letter in Mr. 
Bradford’s last Gazette about 
setting the Province in Flames, 
raising of Sedition and Tu- 
mults, etc. I know of none, 
either past or intended; if my 
Adversaries know of any, they’l 
do well to discover them and 
prevent the Consequences... .” 

Unrepentant, Zenger wrote 
on through “the Hole of the 
Door”’—but the legal case noose 
tightened about him. Aged 
Andrew Hamilton, reputedly 
Philadelphia’s ablest lawyer, 
became interested and offered 
his services. Hamilton’s logic 
and eloquence won. 

In acquitting Zenger, the jury 
did two epoch-making things. 
First, it asserted its right to be 
the sole judge of both the law 
and the facts; secondly, it upset 
the old rule that “the greater 
the truth the greater the libel.” 

What this has meant was 
stated by the late Melville E. 
Stone, general manager of the 
Associated Press: “For the first 
time in the world’s history the 
freedom of the press, so far as 
such freedom was consistent 
with public rights, was estab- 
lished. The seed which John 
Milton had sown a century be- 
fore, when he wrote his famous 
plea for ‘unlicensed printing,’ 
had come to fruition.” 

And that is why American 
newspapermen are collecting 
funds to create a fitting memo- 
rial to John Peter Zenger at 
historic St. Paul’s Church, East- 
chester, New York. 








HAROLD AND 
HIS HEIFER 


Photo: Raleigh News and Chserse 


This is a portrait of a happy young man and his obviously contented cow. The 
Rotary Club of Raleigh, North Carolina, gave Harold Pollard this registered 
calf on condition that she be bred to registered stock and that her first 
heifer calf revert to the Club which will then pass her on to some other 
Harold. . . . You can see how this will build better herds and Harolds. 
And the best part is that many another Rotary Club is doing the same thing. 
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The Bottle on Your Doorstep 


PROBABLY YOU TAKE IT FOR GRANTED—AS DID 


THIS AUTHOR UNTIL HE BEGAN TO WONDER HOW IT GOT THERE. 


A STATISTICIAN at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture tapped 
his desk for emphasis. 

“America’s basic food is milk,” 
he told me. “There’s nothing of 
which we consume greater quan- 
tities: 120 billion pounds a year. 
The average American, man, 
woman, and child, drinks about 
one pint a day. And yet, for most 
of us, milk is just something left 
in a bottle on the doorstep. Who 
stops to refiect that it is a miracle 
of science, law, technology, and 
business acumen?” 

Because he seemed so right I 
decided to follow the course of a 
quart, from cow to doorstep. What 
problems does it generate on the 
way? What ingenuity goes into 
bringing the milk, cold and pure, 
to my back door? 

My quest started on a farm in 
central New York, second as a 
dairy State only to Wisconsin. I 
told the dairyman why I had 
come. 

“Well,” he said, “the way you 
city folks take your milk for 
granted is the best compliment 
you could pay to farmers and milk 
dealers. It means you trust milk.” 

Pasteurization has relieved us 
of concern about purity, I com- 
mented. 

“Sure,” he admitted, “but pas- 
teurization is just the last of many 
steps taken to protect your bottle. 
The Government starts the job 
right here on the farm. To begin 
with, my cows get medical exami- 
nations by veterinarians every few 
months. The ‘vets’ come around 
as regularly as bank examiners— 
and with just about the.same 
tough attitude.” 

The veterinarians, he explained, 
test for tuberculosis, brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease), and any other 
disease _ that’s communicable 
through milk. A contaminated cow 
is a condemned cow. Sinec@»milk 
cows today sell for $165 or more, 
an epidemic that spreads through 
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a herd can cost a farmer a ruinous 
sum 

“The cow isn’t the only one that 
gets periodic médical tests,” the 
dairyman went on. “I get them, 
too. So does my helper—anybody, 
in fact, who handles milk. And we 
get sanitation inspections. Those 
sanitation boys pop around at any 
time. They inspect everything 
from the condition of the cow’s 
udder to the cleanliness of the 
barn floor. My equipment has to 
be washed with boiling water after 
every use. And it isn’t only Gov- 
ernment regulations we have to 
satisfy. The distributors who buy 
our product will reject it if it does 
not meet their standards.” 

Many: of these stipulations, it 
turned out, have to do with the di- 
gestive peculiarities of cows; for 
they can flavor their milk not only 
with the things they eat but with 
the very odors they breathe. Feed 
Bossie her silage a half hour be- 
fore milking, and you'll often get 
a weedy taste in her milk. Put an 
onion in her stall, and you'll get a 
definite onion flavor. 

“So we have to observe such 
regulations as feeding cows after 
milking, not before,” the dairy- 
man said. “And we've got to keep 
all strange smells out of the barn. 
These are the kinds of things the 
inspectors watch for.” 

Once the milk’s flavor passes 
muster at the local collection cen- 
ter—and it won’t unless the farm- 
er has kept it cold—it is rushed to 
the city in refrigerated trucks or 
railroad cars. Within 36 to 48 
hours after leaving the cow, it will 
be on your doorstep fresh and pas- 
teurized. 

Perhaps it seems silly in our day 
to discuss the merits of pasteuri- 
zation. Yet there are many people 
who still protest.against it. They 
insist it is a process which kills 
one of the most vital nutrients in 
milk—vitamin C (ascorbie acid )— 
and also ruins its flavor. 


By Oscar Schisgall 


Such arguments are hard to take 
when you consider the plagues 
which have sent death through 
the land by way of unpasteurized 
milk: typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
septic sore throat, dysentery and 
enteritis, diphtheria, parathoid fe- 
ver. These occurred in epidemics 
In sporadic outbreaks we've had 
tuberculosis, undulant fever, and 
infantile diarrhea. 

“The danger of contracting all 
these through milk can be elimi- 
nated by pasteurization,” | was 
told by Dr. G. E. Holm, head of 
the Division of Dairy Research 
Laboratories at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. “Let’s grant, 
as objectors claim, that high pas 
teurization temperatures are par 
tially destructive to vitamin C 
gut regardless of pasteurization, 
the quantity of vitamin C in milk 
is small. Orange juice, any citrus 
fruit, is a much better and more 
certain source. What if we do lose 
some vitamin C in pasteurizing 
milk? It’s a minor loss when com- 
pared to the great advantage of 
ridding milk of disease bacteria.” 

Is flavor lost through pasteuri- 
zation? Dr. A. W. Fuchs, of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, used 
to visit Rotary luncheons in com- 
munities that objected to pasteur- 
izing plants. He’d ask a group of 
Rotarians to taste pasteurized and 
raw milk—taken from the same 
cow at the same time. The men 
would sip the milk from unla- 
belled glasses. Never could they 
tell which was the raw and which 
the pasteurized! 

Virtually all the larger Ameri- 
can cities now use pasteurized 
milk exclusively. But in smaller 
towns and rural communities— 
especially on the farms them- 
selves—raw milk is 
still widely preva- mcommunitva 
lent. Significantly, 2 4 
it’s in these areas 
that milk-borne dis- = 
eases are most fre- gyocationae 
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quently reported today. But back 

to the bottle on your doorstep 
It’s about 9 o’clock A.M. You 

take it in, pour a glass, and put 


the rest into the refrigerator. You 


begin to drink—and suddenly you 
wrinkle your nose. There’s a pe- 
culiar taste in today’s milk. A 


“cardboard” taste, 
that funny flavor come from the 
bottle top? No, that’s been treated 
to avoid flavoring your milk. Is 
the bottle stale? No, not accord- 
ing to the date on the cap. 

The taste, my friend, comes 
from a process called “oxidation” 
and—I’m sorry to say it—it’s 
largely your own fault for letting 
the bottle stand out in daylight for 
an hour or two 


maybe Can 


To understand oxidation, we 
must talk about enzymes—agents 
of fermentation. Under the influ- 
ence of warmth and light, enzymes 
in milk work at incredible speed. 
Give them 15 minutes in sunshine 
even on a cool day, and they’ll 
start changing the flavor. But far 
more serious is the loss of ribo- 
flavin, a vitamin necessary for 
health and vitality. Milk is one of 
our best sources of riboflavin, but 
as much as a third of this valuable 
substance may be lost if the bottle 
is exposed to sunlight an hour. 

That suggests, of course, the 
wisdom of having doorstep bottles 
left in the dark of a box. It also 
suggests the advantage of a light- 
proof container. When I asked an 





Breathes there a country boy who hasn’t had this fun! ... But life’s different when he is old enough to take up milking as a twilight—bej 


official of a national distrib 
company why the cardboard 
tainer wasn’t universally uss 
assured me it wasn’t a matt 
dollars and cents. 

“Many women,” he said, “i 
on seeing their milk in the bott 
They want to see the cream li 

But enzymes and exposurt 
milk to sunlight are only tw 
four key factors in producing 
dized flavors. The others are t 
presence of minute quantiti: 
metals, such as copper, and 
presence of air in the milk. 

At Cornell University, Profe 
E. S. Guthrie, who has been stu 
ing milk for 40 years, has d: 
oped a “deaerator.” It remo 
the oxygen from milk and 





It’s different on a modern dairy farm. First the udder is washed, then the mechanical milker is attached. Milk must be strained and chili 
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school hours—routine with Pa or hired man. 





vents absorption of more—and 
that stops the oxidation process at 
its source. It also preserves what 
vitamin C there is. 

Who sets the price for milk? 
That was one of the questions I 
had when I started my quest, and 
I’ve discovered it’s not an easy one 
For one thing, prices 
vary geographically. In the Win- 
ter of 1947 they ranged from 16.75 
cents a quart, delivered at home, 
in Milwaukee, to 22.33 cents a 
quart in Jacksonville, Florida. In 
between there was no regularity. 

But then, there can’t be regu- 
larity. Since most milk is bought 
locally to avoid long shipping 
costs, its price is determined by, 
many local factors. How much 


to answer. 





does the farmer have to pay for 
feed? How high are wages in the 
vicinity? How far does the milk 
have to be transported—25 miles? 
200 miles? All these considera- 
tions, and many more, go into 
pricing. In New York City the dis- 
tributor earns a profit of about 
one-third of a cent a quart. 

It’s well to remember that, in 
general, prices are fixed by neither 
distributors nor farmers, but by 
some agency of State or Federal 
Government. Thirty of the larger 
cities of the United States are 
Federal Order Markets. In these 
the Secretary of Agriculture, un- 
der the Marketing Agreement Act, 
has the right to fix prices. His 
representative does it by consult- 
ing with distributors, producers, 
and other interested organiza- 
tions. 

So, the next time you take in 
that bottle, have a good look at it. 
You’re seeing one of the most im- 
portant economic factors in Amer- 
ican life. It symbolizes the work 
of the 4,494,882 American farm 
families that produce our milk, of 
the 250,000 people who process 
and deliver it. It represents long 
years of experimentation in dairy 
laboratories; endless medical re- 
search; new concepts in sanita- 
tion; mechanical genius in devel- 
oping all sorts of equipment; and 
finally, it stands for the wisdom of 
legislators everywhere who have 
enacted hundreds of health laws 
to ensure milk’s purity. 

Just a routine delivery? Some- 
thing to be taken for granted? 

Not at all. When you consider 
everything that’s gone into plac- 
ing that bottle on your doorstep, 
it becomes a daily miracle! 


Alt if the laboratory finds its bacteria count exceeds the maximum permitted, it won't be purchased. 


Milk is an almost perfect food. This 100-y 
old woman has drunk it daily since childho 






Modern scientific handling—including paste 
ization—has made it safe for young and o 
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Here’s Our Picture of Americans 


ee CL Lae 


Says Tom Metcalfe of Smethwick 


4 , 


— I have never visite 


your great country, e et 
many American citizens, most 
them in uniform. Those sons of 


yours came when we were reall 
up against it. Their virility, « 
alness, unquenchable humor, and 
generosity made a deep impre 
sion on us. Our lives are the 
richer for having known them 
Whatever the nature and de 
gree of their difference 
hibited an intense pride in thei 


common inheritance, a_ grand 
team spirit, and a tolerant al 
though puzzled appreciation of 
ourselves and our customs. Im 


pressions they made on us have 
largely influenced our. opinions of 
all Americans. Whether _ the 
“puffed” you up or let you down, 
judge from what I shall now at 
tempt to convey. 

I think you are an impetuou 
crowd. The idle 
abhorrence to you. What call did 
we hear the most? It was “Let’ 
go!” One job done—what is the 
next? I have never met folk who 
got more out of life in so short a 
time. Whether at work or at play 
the plan or “skedule” was hardly 
begun ere it was put into opera 
tion. What if it did go off the rail 
a bit! 
push forward with improvisation 

And only rarely was the re 
sult other than creditable. 

Each individual American, it 
seems, has a desire to get on and 
up in the world. That quality ex 
pressed through intensive mech 
anization allied to great natural 
resources brings you more crea 
ture comforts than we enjoy. I 
do not make comparison on our 
present standards—which are 
tragically low—but on normal ex- 
pectations of fair reward for labor 
and effort. You have the pull on 
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Scrap it from there on and 
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ternational Service Committee, Rotary Clul 


England, writing Rock Island, U. S. A. 


us in such things as home com- 
forts, food, clothing, town plan- 
ning, freedom and means for 
travel, and many other things 
vhich make for physical comfort 
and proper utilization of leisure. 

Those of us who know anything 
at all at firsthand about Ameri- 
can products and American sell- 
ing methods do not subscribe to 
the ill-informed but fairly general 
belief that you make inferior ar- 
ticles which are made to appear 
first grade by high-pressure sales- 
manship and bally- 
We think you produce a 
fairly good quality line of manu- 
factures, more cheaply and in 
greater numbers than we can— 
the exaggeration being 
that which is inevitable when 
keen and free competition has to 
operate in a buyers’ market. 

The “typical American busi- 
nessman” we see in the films we 
think is untrue. Here we’re like 
the fellow in this country who, 
seeing a giraffe for the first time, 
“T don’t believe it! There’s 
no sich animile!”’ 

Your pride in home and kins- 
men impresses us. Get a young 
American to talk about his “Maw” 
and you’ve started something im- 
mense in scope and beautiful in 
its feeling. 

Perhaps the best way in which 
I can make clear this point is to 
say that the affection in which 
you hold your mother and chil- 
dren is spiritual; the love you 
have for your wife is more physi- 
cal than spiritual. This scale of 
values epitomizes your democrat- 
ic inheritance: “From my moth- 
er’s body I sprung; to my children 
I pass my inheritance ennobled by 
what I have added to it. The wife 
is but the mother of the new de- 
mocracy. The spiritual love she 
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Here's Hu 


To PHILATELY the Rotary 
Clubs of Smethwick, England 
and Rock Island, Illinois 
U.S.A., owe a unique experi. 
ence in weekly programs. 

When England’s King and 
Queen celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary, Harold 
Moyle, of Smethwick, sent a 
block of four commemorative 
stamps to his fellow philatelist 
Frank (“Pat”) Patterson, Club 
Secretary at Rock Island. 
Harold thought Pat might be 
able to sell them for four 
pounds or so, and if so, would 
Pat use the money to send 
certain foods of which Mrs 
Moyle was fond? Because of 
British rationing, Harold was 
unable to get these delicacies, 
though he then headed a chain 
of 33 food stores. 

Pat sold the stamps. Then 
he told Rock Island Rotarians 
what he’d done. The result 
was that a basket was passed 
—and soon a $75 packet of 
food was on its way to the 
Moyle home! 

It was in this unplanned way 
that Pat and Harold began 4 
correspondence which has run 
through many, many letters. 
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They Started 


News of it got around their 
Clubs, too, and occasionally 
letters were briefed or read 
for the enlightenment of all. 
Rock Island Rotarians, there- 
fore, took special pride in 
Harold when, after serving his 
Club as President, he became 
a District Chairman. 

Recently the MHarold-Pat 
letters took a new twist—an 
exchange of statements to be 
read to their respective Clubs. 
Tom Metcalfe, a civil servant 
who is the Chairman of the 
International Service Com- 
mittee at Smethwick, was 
asked to do the honors for his 
Club. And George G. Perrin, 
lawyer and a Past President 
of the Rock Island Club, was 
named spokesman for Rock 
Island. No elaborate rules 
were laid out—but each was 
asked to speak up frankly on 
the. theme: What we in our 
country think of you. 

What these men wrote 
knuckles down so close to es- 
sentials of international un- 
derstanding that we are glad 
to share it with Rotarians 
everywhere as the debate-of- 
the-month.—Eds. 




















deserves will come, in turn, from 
the children she bears me.” That 
may | 


e an entirely false picture, 
but it does persist, and why not? 
Although not our own scale of 
values, it is wholesome and estab 
lishes the foundations for a rap 
idly developing and virile nation 

Of all our impressions of Ameri 
can characteristics, none stand 
out more than your embarrassing 
generosity. Every small kindnes 
we could show was repaid a hun 
dredfold. I could mention many 
instances, but especially recall 
that first Christmas party of the 
U.S. Air Force Signal Corps (522) 
in Smethwick. It was a joy beyond 
anything I have ever seen. 

Picture about 200 youngsters 
from ages 4 to 11 years, bewil- 
dered by bombings, by absence of 
fathers, by the forgetfulness of 
Father Christmas, by the lack of 
candies, by the shortage of every- 
thing which makes childhood a 
bright, full, and happy time. Then 
you have to visualize—as I saw- 
a school hall with the largest 
‘hristmas tree ever, loaded with 
lights and gifts; tables laden with 
food; paper hats and a band. 

A small, grubby boy (he started 
from home well laundered) who 
had never tasted ice cream be- 
fore, was making his fifth journey 
to a table, where real ice cream, 
flown over from the States, was 
being dispensed by an outsize 
American. The youngster held 
out a well-licked saucer. 

“Please, soldier,” he asked, 
“can I have some more?” 

“Okeh, Oliver Twist!” 

“My name isn’t Oliver Twist,” 
said the lad. “It’s Peter Haynes. 
But can I still have some more 
cream?” 

He got it! Doubtless he also 
got tummyache that night but he 
must have judged it worth while. 

That incident may be an appro- 
priate introduction to an attempt 
to convey to you what the average 
Englishman thinks of American 
aid to this country, during and 
since the war. It falls into four 


phases: (1) cash and carry; (2) 



































lease-lend; (3) the American loan; 
and, finally (4) the European Re- 
covery Program 

Cash and Carry: | doubt very 
much whether this first phase has 
left much of a lasting impression 
upon us. It is true that when the 
last frontier of democratic govern- 
ment on the European Continent 
fell before the Nazi onslaught, and 
we were left alone in our material 
weakne after the epic of Dun- 
kirk, we felt that we had every 
right to hope for unlimited sup- 
port, short of actual belligerency, 
from the only great nation outside 
the Commonwealth which held 
dear the ideals of personal liberty. 
Yet we fully appreciated the im- 
practicability of your giving us 
such aid as would have been of 
major value to us at a time when 
your people were as yet uncon- 
vinced that the battle was your 
business. What we did not realize 
at the time was that in order to 
purchase from you the barest es- 
sentials for the continuance of our 
resistance to aggression we, a 
creditor nation, were selling our 
stock in a buyers’ market 

Lease-lend: When the treacher- 
ous assault at Pearl Harbor con- 
vinced you that the scrap was 
really yours as well as ours, then 
indeed was it possible for the 
leader of your nation to stretch 
out full hands to our material suc- 
cor. Lease-lend unquestionably 
marked the turning point in the 
conflict. Our gratitude for the con- 
ception and performance of this 
reciprocal arrangement (for do 
not forget that we gave as well as 
took—according to our capacity) 
is considerable and lasting. In- 
deed I would aver that this phase 
of American aid to our country 
has left the happiest memory by 
far of all the events of the past 
decade. The tragedy of it is that 
it was not to materialize until we 
had practically bled ourselves of 
our external credits. 

The American Loan: This en- 
joys a mixed appreciation in my 
country. Inherent in the average 
Englishman is a dislike of borrow- 
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Haman Nature 
Put to Work 
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It was strong medicine, but here's the 
way one speaker kept his audience. He 


was delivering a lecture in Chicago's * 


Planetarium, and a few persons, appar- 
ently bored, left the hall. They were fol- 
lowed at intervals by others. ‘Il was 
afraid,” said the speaker, pausing in his 
talk, “that this lecture might prove too in- 
tellectual for the average person. If 
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anyone else cares to leave, please do so 3@ 


now." All remained. 


—Philip A. Hagerman, Sullivan, Ill. * 
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If the battle between the sexes must 
rage on, then the wise man turns its 
power to his account. As did the super- 
intendent of a large office building. Un- 
able to persuade the ladies to keep their 
rest rooms clean, he posted a sign in 
them saying: "The men's rest rooms are 
always spick-and-span.” 

Disbelieving, a delegation of the 
women demanded to see the men's rooms 
—and the superintendent obliged. Next 
day, the delegation called a meeting of 
all the women in the building—and from 
that day on the ladies’ rest rooms out- 


dazzled the men's beyond comparison. 
—James W. Jewell, Frankfort, Ky. 


A word to the wise is usually sufficient 
—especially if edged with humor. A firm 


with which | was once connected had a | 


salesman who was perpetually in financial 
straits. Time after time we would ad- 
vance him money with the understanding 
that a percentage would be deducted 
from future commissions. And time after 
time he'd write in from his territory, relat- 
ing a hard-luck story and requesting us to 
waive the deductions and send his check 
by return mail. This, of course, necessi- 
tated a letter of courteous but firm re- 
fusal. One day the office manager ran 
off 50 forms on a duplicating machine. 
Each read: "Dear Bill: Please waive the 
deductions from my check and send it 
by return mail_—George." These forms 
we sent off to Salesman George with a 
note that they ought to save us both lots 
of time. George never asked for a waiver 
of deductions from that day forth. 

—W. M. Stone, Clarks Summit, Pa. 





Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—fds. 
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ing from a neighbor. Add to that 
the fact—and I would be shirking 
an unpalatable truth if I did not 
comment on this aspect—that 
most of us considered that the 
American nation had fortuitously 
swollen its capacity to act as 
moneylender by reason of the 
impoverishment of many nations 
engaged full time in two world 
wars. When all is truly consid- 
ered, wealth is purely relative in 
the scale of values. 

We did not begrudge the na- 
tional affluence which you at- 
tained whilst we were selling our 
estate and mortgaging our future, 
so long as the goal to which we 
were at last commonly striving 
was still unattained. But in the 
fullness of victory, secured at the 
heavy cost of our shattered 
homes, families, and economy, to 
have to beg in order to maintain 
any semblance of internal econ- 
omy during the early stages of 
postwar rehabilitation was gall to 
most of us. 

But there remains with us the 
strong suspicion that the inspired 
tactics which deferred the grant- 
ing of the loan vitiated materially 
the worth of it. I must leave com- 
petent economists to assess the 
true worth of the loan. 

The European Recovery Pro- 
gram: We admire the boldness in 
conception and the motivating 
humanitarianism of the Marshall 
Plan. We see in it a growing 
realization by the American na- 
tion that so long as the truly dem- 





ocratic nations in 
sapped by hunger, 


Europe 
substandard 
conditions of living, and inca) 


ity to develop their national po. 
tential by inability to acquire , 
materials or markets, so long 
possible for the seeds of 
gerous ideologies to be sown and 
mature. As we see it, there is 
danger that Great Britain al 
can continuingly, out of all 
nations of Europe, show re 
ance to the advance of totalita- 
rianism. That is because, despit 
reduced standards of living and 
the maintenance of essential re- 
strictions, we are less prone than 
many neighboring nations to su: 
cumb to blandishments or threat 

The full rehabilitation of the 
countries of Europe which are 
still free to accept aid under the 
ERP is essential to the future 
happiness and well-being of them- 
selves and yourselves. But speed 
is essential. 

We shall hope that this bold 
plan will fulfill its promise. To 
the extent that it will improve 
our lot, we shall be most grate- 
ful to you. 

And now, having most probabl 
wearied and confused you, I must 
end this effort of mine, consciou 
of its shortcomings. If you have 
formed any conclusion from what 
I have said, it will most probabl\ 
be that I neither know nor com- 
prehend you truly as a people. 
Well, the ball is now with you: 
“What do you think of the Eng- 
lish people?” Over to you! 


Yes, Some Things about You Puzzle Us 


Replies George G. Perrin of Rock Island 


Chairman, International Service Committee; Classification: 
Insurance Law, the Rotary Club of Kock Island, Ill., U.S.A. 


Ms FATHER was born in 


Stockbridge, Hampshire, a delight- 
ful village, and, together with 
Mrs. Perrin, it has been my priv- 
ilege to have made two rather ex- 
tensive visits to your country. So 
I know of its charm, from Land’s 
End to Berwick on Tweed. 

Your cathedrals speak eloquent- 
ly of the antiquity and the rich- 
ness of your culture. Our lan- 
guage was inherited from you, and 
many of our customs. Your Magna 


Carta of 1215 secured for us, as 
well as you, two great rights: that 
no man should suffer arbitrary 
imprisonment and that no tax 
should be imposed without the 
consent of the governing council 
Your struggle between parlia- 
mentary privilege and royal pre- 
rogative obviated the necessity of 
any comparable effort by us. 

All of this being true, as no 
.American will gainsay, I move on 
to an area [Continued on page 56] 
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M. Eugene Newsom, Rotary’s President in 1929-30. 


l \ S IT MUST to all men, death 


¢ame to M. Eugene Newsom on 
September 14, 1948, and through- 
out the world Rotarians who knew 
this hospitable businessman of 
Durham, North Carolina, as their 
international President in 1929-30 
mourned his passing and talked 
again of his large and selfless serv- 
ice to the movement. 

That year of “Gene’s” as Presi- 
dent—it was one of the most jubi- 
lant in Rotary’s history. It marked 
the 25th year of the movement's 
founding ... and when 11,019 
people from 63 nations poured into 
Chicago, Illinois, for the Silver 
Anniversary Convention, they set 
. record for Convention size which 
stood until 1947. The smiling man 
with the gavel there on the Con- 
vention platform was Gene New- 
som, exhorting the throng to 
search “in the foundational fiber 
of our institution for those ele- 
ments upon which the future 
structure can be built with perma- 
nency.” 

Away back in 1915 a Washing- 
ton, D. C., Rotarian named George 
W. Harris, later an international 
Director, took some time off from 
his business of photographing 
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Presidents and other 
famous faces and 
visited Durham. He 
was there to see if he 
could interest local 
businessmen in start- 
ing a Rotary Club. 
He made no sweep- 
ing claims for Rotary 
—just put it forward 
as a means of bring- 
ing about closer 
friendships between 
business and profes- 
sional men. One of 
his most eager listen- 
ers was young M. Eu- 
gene Newsom, owner 
and manager of the 
Durham Book and _ Stationery 
Company. Gene became the first 
President of the new Rotary Club 
of Durham later that year. 

That was Gene Newsom’s start 
in Rotary. A decade later Rotar- 
ians of his District (old Number 
37) made him their Governor. In 
1926 he was elected a Director of 
Rotary International, and during 
his 33 years as a Rotarian his 
quiet eloquence was to be heard 
in many an international Commit- 
tee as a member or Chairman. 

It was at the Dallas, Texas, Con- 
vention of 1929 that Rotarians of 
the world chose the Durham sta- 
tioner for their highest office and 
heard him ask: “Can we not hold 
Rotary to that simple place in life 
where the great, average man in 
Rotary and where the great, aver- 
age Club in Rotary can understand 
and interpret and apply those 
principles which live in Rotary to- 
day?” 

Bright as it was, Rotary was but 
one facet of Gene Newsom’s life. 
There was his business and grow- 
ing out of that his service as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Mer- 
chants Association; for a _ time, 
also, he was president of a local 


Eugene Newsom 


Passes On 


ROTARY LOSES A PAST LEADER, 


BUT MEMORIES OF HIS SERVICE LINGER. 


bank. There was his community 
of Durham, for the love of which 
he twice served as Mayor. There 
was his alma mater, Duke Uni- 
versity. For many years he gave 
his time to help it as a member of 
the executive committee of its 
board of trustees. There was Lin 
coln Hospital, which he long aided, 
too, as chairman of its executive 
committee 

And there was his family. The 
father of four sons and three 
daughters—the oldest of whom 
was 17 during his year as Presi- 
dent—Gene was the proud head 
of a large and happy home. And 
it was often quipped, a Dallas re- 
porter starting it all, that Gene’s 
great ability to preside over large 
groups came pretty naturally. 
After all, he had so much expe- 
rience at home! Gene is survived 
by those four sons and three 
daughters and by his wife, Annie 
Laurie Newsom 

The sympathy of President An- 
gus Mitchell, the Board of Direc 
tors, and the Secretary and his 
staff was conveyed at once to the 
Rotary Club of Durham and to 
Mrs. Newsom and her family, and, 
at the request of President Mit- 
chell, Immediate Past President S. 
Kendrick Guernsey represented 
Rotary International at the funer- 
al services. 

Sincere, earnest, yet ready of 
wit, Gene Newsom thought the 
world needed more friendliness 
and he often borrowed James 
Whitcomb Riley’s words to tell 
what was in his heart. Perhaps 
you recall hearing him say them: 
Oh, the world’s a curious compound, 
With its honey and its gall, 

With its cares and bitter crosses, 
But a good world afier all. 

An’ a good God must have made it 
Leastway's, that is what I say 
When a hand is on my shoulder 


In a friendly sort 0° way—. 
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Revista Rotaria: A Corsage for You! 


NOW THAT YOU'VE REACHED THE 15-YEAR MARK 


LET'S CELEBRATE 


\ \ ERE I a bit urer of mv 


Espanol, Vd But no matter, 
here goes. jFelicitaciones, REVISTA 
Roraria, en su cumpleanos! 

You are 15 years old now, 
join in the gracious custom of 
Latin-American countries whereby 
given a 


and I 


maidens of your age are 
festive welcome to maturity with 
felicitations for a happy and use- 
ful future. I do this with propriety 
because, it seems, I stand some- 
what in the relationship of a god- 
father. 

It was in 1930, I recall, when I 
was serving as Chairman of the 
then new Magazine Committee of 
Rotary International, that I first 
heard serious rumors about the 
desirability of launching a Span- 
ish edition of THE RoTariaAn. The 
Rotary movement had taken root 
in Spain and throughout Latin 
America. In THE ROTARIAN we had 
recognized that fact by occasional 
pages in Spanish. But they wasted 
space for the monolingual reader 
of English and didn’t satisfy our 
Spanish-speaking friends 

So we of the Magazine Commit- 
tee discussed the problem. The 
depression was in its early incredi- 
ble stage, and what it boded for 
Rotary no one knew. We listened 
with respect to the professional 
counsel of our colleague, the late 





ser rynaee® 


Rotary’s “silent salesman” in Span- 
ish- and Portuguese-speaking lands. 
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A BIT—BECAUSE 


WHAT IS PAST IS PROLOGUE,’ 


Harrison E. Howe, magazine pub- 
lisher from Washington, D. C., 
who with a twinkling of his eye 
and a stroke on his white goatee 
could mingle sage advice with 
good humor. He pointed out that 
a counterpart of THE ROTARIAN in 
Spanish doubtless would aid in 
popularizing Rotary in Latin 
America, yet it could be true also 
that the economic blight would 
wither Rotary there before suffi- 
cient potential subscribers could 
be secured. 

Similar reactions were voiced by 
William de Cock Buning, of The 
Netherlands, and Judge Smith L. 
P. Free, of New Zealand. Then 
Walter F. Dunlap, seasoned adver- 
tising-agency man from Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, voiced an opinion 
that we presently accepted as our 
unanimous conclusion. It was that 
we were sympathetic to the idea— 
but did not believe that 1930-31 
was a propitious time to launch 
the project. 

The same reaction prevailed 
1931-32 when Committeemen Bun- 
ing and Free were replaced by 
Johannes Martens, of Norway, and 
Luis Machado, of Cuba. That 
July as I left the Magazine Com- 
mittee to become President of Ro- 
tary International, I had swung 
to the belief that the time had 
come to make the effort. Under 
Chairman Dunlap, seconded by 
Harrison Howe, and with fresh 
counsel—W ilfrid Andrews, of 
England; Arthur Lockhart, from 
California; and Ernesto Aguilar, 
of Mexico—the Committee again 
studied the problem with care. 
Its recommendation to the Board 
of Directors was that if the experi- 
ment ever was to be undertaken, 
this was as good a time as any. 

There was a difference of opin- 
ion on the Board. Aware of the 
practical problems of publishing, 
we realized that a new edition of 
Rotary’s official magazine would 
entail many problems of finance, 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


Past President of Rotary Internati 


language, reader interests, and 
personnel. But all of us were im- 
pressed by the opportunity for 
serving Rotary through the new 
publication we envisioned. 

We had the experience of THE 
ROTARIAN to guide us. When it 
started in 1911, Rotary consisted 
»f a handful of Clubs in the United 
States with but 2,500 members all 
told. There were grave doubts 
that we should have a magazine 
and that we could support it if we 
did. But the then Secretary Ches- 
ley R. Perry and Founder-Presi- 
dent Paul P. Harris had wise fore- 
sight and, backed by their Board, 
THE NATIONAL ROTARIAN' was 
launched. By 1933 our magazine 
had become a strong link between 
the individual Rotarian, especially 
in the United States and Canada, 
and the Rotary movement. Many 
English-reading Rotarians in 
other lands had also become sub- 
scribers, and thus THE ROTARIAN 
gave promise of becoming the ma- 
jor integrative influence in our 
organization that it is today. 

Personally I take _piowsg in the 
fact that the Board of 1932-33, over 
which I had the honor to preside, 
finally decided that we _ should 
bring out a Spanish edition. It 
was in October, 1933, that ReE- 
VISTA RoTaARIA (meaning Rotary 
Review) started. 

Fortunately we had just the 
man for the all-important editor- 
ial job. Manuel Hinojosa Flores, 
after a successful business career 
in Mexico, had joined Rotary’s 
Secretariat staff in Chicago. We 
knew he had been President of the 
Tampico Rotary Club, but it was 
I. B. (“Tom’’) Sutton, a Past Pres- 
ident of Rotary and a Tampico 
businessman, who told us that 
“Manolo” had hidden literary tal- 
ents. In fact, said Tom, Manolo 
had written several successful 
playlets, and had even composed 
poetry in his gallant youth! 

So we put Manolo on the job— 
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A graceful compliment from Massaguer, Cuba’s famed artist, expressive of an old Spanish custom honoring maidens 15 years old. 


and have never had cause to re- 
gret it. Unquestionably he has a 
rare ability to transpose English 
into flawless Spanish or to write 
original material in that idiom. Of 
equal importance has been his un- 
canny editorial sense, seasoned by 
a feeling for the nuances of Latin 
attitudes as well as an awareness 
of the Rotary approach to prob- 
lems both large and small. 

Most articles in REvisTA ROTARIA 
are adapted from those appearing 
in THE ROTARIAN. Thus the views 
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of such ieaders of world thought 
as Thomas Mann, Trygve Lie, 
Herbert Hoover, Sir Norman An- 
gell, and the late Channing Pol- 
lock have been shared with men 
of goodwill throughout Latin 
America. But also noteworthy are 
articles originating in Spanish- or 
Portuguese-speaking countries, 
expressly done for Revista 
ROTARIA. 

Unquestionably, REvista Ro- 
TARIA has made good. For some 
years it ran up small deficits, but 


now with the current raise in sub- 
scription price of $2 per annum, 
it can, if advertising receipts hold 
up, pay its own way Its circula- 
tion is on a voluntary basis, and 
eloquent testimony as to its ac- 
ceptance among Latin Americans 
is found in the fact that virtually 
all New World Rotarians from 
Mexico south are subscribers. 
“We think of it as indispensable 
for those who want to acquire a 
complete knowledge of Rotary,” 
writes the Secretary of the Ro- 
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The Typewriter— 
Only 75 Years Old 


Everyone is familiar with the 
typewriter—from the tiny tot who 





; 


gets his fingers caught between the 
keys of Dad's portable to the Fuzzy 
Wuzzy in the far Pacific who saw 
correspondents use them in World 
War II. 

Many, too, know about the wide 
variety of keyboards which are 
available—more than 5,000 of them 
—ranging from miniature Gothi 
type to a “bulletin font,” and in- 
cluding languages from American 
Indian to South African dialects, 
Chinese, Sanskrit, and Maori. 





Few, however, know much about 
the origin of the first practical ma- 
chine or about who invented it. 







This year being the 75th anni 





versary of that event, perhaps the 





story should be told again. Back in 
1867 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, there 
lived a man named Christian La- 
tham Sholes. Collector of the Port 
of Milwaukee, he was known also 
as a political scientist, editor, pub- 
lisher, and inventive genius. In 
that year he began working on a 
writing machine. With a friend, 
Samuel W. Soule, he had been work- 
ing during his spare time to perfect 
a device to number the pages of 
blank books. Then, suddenly, they 
had been smitten with the more al- 
luring idea of imprinting letters in- 
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Sholes—inventor of the “novelty.” 


stead of numbers. Another friend, 
Carlos Glidden, joined them. 

Progress was slow, however, and 
Sholes became discouraged. Soule 
despaired and withdrew from 
the enterprise, but Glidden goaded 
Sholes on as model after model was 
sent to friends to test and was re- 
turned pounded to bits. A year be- 
fore the final model was perfected, 
Sholes told a friend, “You know 
what my apprehension is: that the 
thing may take for a while, and for 
a while there may be an active de- 
mand for it, but that like any nov- 
elty it will have its brief day and 
be thrown aside.” 

Eventually, with his invention 
coming along successfully, Sholes 
entered into an agreement with E. 
Remington & Sons, and saw them 
throw a large staff into the task 
of producing it. Finally there came 
from the shops Remington Model 
No. 1 which wrote in English, in 
capital letters only. It had a single 
period for punctuation. 

Sholes had placed his whole faith 
in his writing-machine brain child. 
The justification of that faith is now 
to be found in every literate coun- 
try around the globe, in every mod- 
ern office, in schools, churches, and 
homes. 

Sholes died in 1890, years before 
the results of his contribution to 
history had begun to impress man- 
kind. But he knew that he had 
rendered a service, for in one of his 
last letters he wrote, “Whatever I 
may have felt in the early days of 
the value of the typewriter, it is 
obviously a blessing to mankind, 
and especially to womankind. I am 
glad I had something to do with it. 
I builded wiser than I knew, and 
the world has benefit of it.” 








tary Club of Barretos, Brazil. 7 
comment is typical, yet especia 
significant, for it comes from a 
land where not Spanish but Por- 
tuguese is spoken. 

To give Revista RorTaria added 
effectiveness for Rotary, sev: 
North American Rotary C! 
started a few years ago to send t 
magazine to influential non-Ro- 
tarians in Latin America. That 
experiment has crystallized int 
a recognized activity, and 2,500 
Clubs in the United States 
Canada are now paying 
“Fourth Object Subscriptions” | 
ing to 7,000 non-Rotarians and 
schools and libraries whose nam: 
have been suggested by District 
Governors and Club officers. 

“This has helped prepare th 
necessary favorable environment 
for organization of new Rota: 
Clubs,” says Past International 
President Fernando Carbajal, of! 
Lima, Peru. “The effects are i1 
calculable for the future of Rotary 
in our part of the world.” 

How. Fourth Object Subscrip- 
tions work as a “silent salesman”’ 
for Rotary is illustrated by a re 
cent letter. A former resident of 
Spain, now living in Venezuela, 
reports that when he lived in his 
native country he had been active 
in opposition to Rotary. “But 
someone up North has been send- 
ing me Revista Roraria here in 
Venezuela. Now I understand 
what Rotary means—and I am as 
strongly for it as once I was 
against it.” 

Not alone in Latin America but 
in English-speaking lands to the 
North is Revista ROTARIA a wel- 
come visitor to libraries and 
schools. Hundreds of copies are 
sent as gifts by Clubs and individ- 
uals to institutions in local or near- 
by communities. Several teachers 
of Spanish are using REVISTA as a 
supplementary textbook, for its 
contents are in model Spanish and 
students relish the articles. 

... Yes, Revista RoTaria, you 
are now 15 years old, and good 
years they have been measured 
by the service you have given to 
Rotary International. In fact, as 
well as in fancy, this is your “com- 
ing out” party. As one who 
watched over you in your early 
years, I join the thousands of your 
other admirers in the sincere hope 
that “what is past is prologue” to 
an even more glorious future. 
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Every Vote Counts 


THAT 


AST CONSEQUENCES 


_— EE of men and 
omen were packed into the 
at square of the medieval city, 
es fastened on a huge wine 
cask. For days 
they had been 
bringing and 
emptying their 
jugs into the 
massive tun. 
Today the wine 
would be _ sold 
to help build a 
cathedral. 

Ceremoniously, the first of the 

aiting merchants took a sip. A 
frown crossed his face. He tried 
another. He frowned still more. 

This is not wine,” he declared. 
“Tt is water!” 

The truth was out. The avari- 
cious townspeople had brought 
not wine but water as their con- 
tributions. Each had _shirked, 
thinking, “My little vessel of wa- 
ter will never be noticed in that 
big cask.” And the wine was 
vater. 

The same thing can happen in 

public election. A single vote 
may seem worthless, but do you 
know that many big issues have 
been settled by just one vote? 

A single-vote majority elected 
Oliver Cromwell to England’s 
famous “Long Parliament.” This 
was the body that sent Charles I 
to the scaffold, and started the 
country on the freedom road. 
Just one vote—but it altered the 
course of world history as, prob- 
ably, did that one-vote margin by 
which the U. S. Congress ap- 
proved legislation for the draft 
law passed immediately before 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

A humble farmer in DeKalb 
County, Indiana, is said to have 
brought Texas into the United 
States. He was undecided whether 
to go to the polls and vote or to 
take his corn to the mill. Civic 
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YOU PUT IN A O MAY WIN AN ELECTION WITH 


AS HISTORY CAN CLEARLY PROVE 


By Cc. oF. 


Rotarian 


Gilchrist 
Charlotte, N. C. 


duty won and he went to the 
polls, voting for the Democratic 
ticket. By one vote his district 
elected a Democratic member of 
the Legislature. The Legislature 
by a one-vote margin elected Ed- 
ward A. Hannegan to the U. S. 
Senate. He became president pro 
tem of the Senate when the vote 
for the annexation of Texas was 
taken. On the floor the vote ended 
in a tie and Senator Hannegan 
cast the decisive vote. 

One vote also made California 
a part of the United States. This 
had important repercussions, for 
in 1850 there were 15 free and 15 
slave States. But when California 
entered the Union, the North ob- 
tained a majority in the Senate. 

Early in 1868, impeachment 
proceedings were pressed against 
U. S. President Andrew Johnson, 
who had succeeded Abraham Lin- 
coln and attempted to carry out 
his conciliatory policies toward 
the Southern States. Animosity 
reached such a height that the 
President was charged with high 
crimes and misdemeanors, spe- 
cifically with violating the Tenure 
of Office Act in removing Secre- 
tary Edwin M. Stanton from of- 
fice. Impeachment proceedings in 
the Senate failed by a single vote 
of attaining the necessary two- 
thirds’ majority. 

One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of the power of the single 
vote was the Hayes-Tilden con- 
test for the U. S. Presidency in 





1876. After the election, it ap 
peared Tilden had won, for the 
electoral votes totalled 185 for 
Tilden and 184 for Hayes. But 
a minor irregularity had occurred 
in the balloting in Oregon, and 
three Southern States — South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana 

had sets of conflicting returns 

The country was in an uproar. 
There was no provision in the 
Constitution nor no legislation 
for the settlement of such a dis 
pute. Finally Congress passed a 
special act providing for a com 
mission of 15 members. This body 
deliberated until March 2, two 
days before the official inaugura- 
tion date. Then, by an 8 to7 vote, 
it decided Hayes had been elected 
by a vote of 195 to 184! 

The United States was divided 
in 1919 over prohibition of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Ratification of the 
18th Amendment to the Constitu 
tion required the vote of one 
more State legislature - and 
Louisiana was deadlocked. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the great 
orator and _ prohibitionist, per- 
suaded a wavering legislator to 
change his mind. That single 
vote carried Louisiana and caused 
the Amendment (later repealed) 
to be ratified. 

Are these special cases that 
have been cited? Not especially. 
They have been taken for the 
most part out of American his- 
tory, with which I happen to be 
most familiar, but other countries 
doubtless could provide examples 
as numerous but certainly not 
more convincing. 

Comes election day and the 
busy citizen is tempted to say, 
“Why should I stand in line at 
the polls? My little vote won't 
be missed.” 

Hmmmm. That reminds me of 
what those people said who put 
water, not wine, into that cask! 
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The first place Dave Zwelling (right) stops on his deor-to-door canvass is at his United States th: age ao 
own home, where his mother, Mrs. Jack Zwelling, gives him a start... . (Below) nited States than were ever lost in a 
A fluoroscopic examination is about to be made at the Zanesville Cancer Clinic. 
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Campaign Chairman Morris Pollock accepts a check from Mrs. Thomas Durant, in 
behalf of a sorority. At his left is Stanley C. Rea, 1947-48 Rotary Club President. cancer!” 
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AND LEADING THE FORC Es 


IN THIS OHIO COMMUNITY IS THE 


© €Oncere cancee 


LOCAL ROTARY CLUB. 


x 


(  ANCER! The word leaps at you 


from new Spapers, Magazines, Car Cards, 
billboards, and the radio. 
“One person out of eight will die of 


>” 


_ “Cancer—Public Enemy No. 2. 
ay From the day when we talked only 
4 : in whispers about this ancient disease, 
we have passed to the modern day 
when we talk so much about it that 


many people have developed a 





terical fear of getting it. 
The people of Zanesville, Ohio, 


ever, are showing better sense. They 


go to their county cancer clinic and 
find out free of charge whether they 
have the disease or not. And that’s 
that! 


That clinic—a godsend—is what this 
story is about. 

Men have died from cancer for mil- 
lenia—the Greeks named it, you know, 
after the crab because of its clawlike 
spread through the body—yet no mass 
efforts to combat it were made until 
recently. Until then the killer which 





annually claims more lives in the 


war, was being fought in but a few 
scattered laboratories, mostly privately 
financed. 

Two years ago the American Cancer 
Society set up an advisory board of 
leading cancer specialists. Under their 
direction hospitals and universities are 
now given financial grants for specific 
work in cancer research.* 

The educational program of the So- 
ciety is carried on at three levels— 
national, state, and local—with a two- 
fold purpose: to eliminate the fear and 
dread of the disease, and to stress the 
seven danger signals of cancer and the 
impertance of early diagnosis in pres- 
ent cancer prevention. 

Down on the local level Rotarians are 
taking the lead in supporting anti- 
cancer drives. The Zanesville Club, 
however, was the first to take over the 
Society functions on a county-wide 
basis. 

My Chief, the Editor, wanted to know 

*See What You Should Know about Can- 


cer, by Charles B. Huggins, in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for September, 1948. 
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Zanesville story from “a to z” and 
ywed me off to get it. 
So enthusiastic were Zanesville Ro- 
ns when representatives of the 
; rican Cancer Society approached 
em that 15 of them became charter 
mbers of the Muskingum County 
pter, which the Rotary Club agreed 
rganize. After a three-year period 
program will be expanded into a 
nunity organization. 
rhe four physicians in the Zanesville 
Rotary Club—A. C. Ormond, W. B. Fair- 
Robert S. Martin, and George 
ley—secured the codperation of the 
kingum County Academy of Medi- 
and the first detection clinic was 
last September 
the folks go for it? Well, 
women and 84 men signed up for 
first clinics. Because of the scope 
yroughne of the examination, 
30 to 40 persons can be examined 
inic. Seven doctors and seven 
ned nurses go over the patients with 
but a fine-tooth comb, check- 
for cancer possibility. They test 
d and urin make probascopic, 


rroscopic, and X-ray examinations; 


so on. 
\lthough these clinics are held for 
irently well persons, of the first 


ip of women examined, six were 
nd to have positive cases of cancer 
precancerous lesions. Most of the 
cancerous conditions discovered were 
1 primary stage—which would re- 
nd readily to surgery or treatment. 
Since Zanesville Rotarians became 
cancer-conscious, they have had more 
than 500 requests for information and 
tructive booklets on cancer. 
\ll this free service costs somebody 
oney, of course. Last year, I learned, 
esville cancer fighters raised $7,800 
1 fund campaign headed by Morris 
Pollock, a jeweler. Half of that money 
is retained for the local clinic and 
the rest went toward state and national 
expenses. This year the campaign net- 
ted $15,000, with the aid of a house-to- 
yuse solicitation by local students, and 
by women’s groups in rural areas. 
More than 400 persons have regis- 
ed for future examinations, and Ro- 
tarians are pointing to the day when 
everyone in the county will feel free of 
cancer fear. One thing Zanes- 
ville folks recognize is: When * 
you are giving to help someone iy 
else, you might be helping your- . 





self. 


—Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN ec t 
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Ear, eye, nose, and throat examinations are conducted at 
S. Martin. Members of the medical society provide their services without charge. 





the clinic by Dr. Robert 





The object of the clinic is to discover early cancer, precancerous lesions, or areas 


of chronic irritation which might lead to the disease. 


The mic roscope helps. eee 


(Below, left) Dr..-A. C. Ormond is chief of staff of the cancer clinic, and is 
responsible for its operation. (Right) Dr. W. B. Faircloth gets ready to go to work. 
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AT KNOXVILLE IS CHANGING 


, is old country, 


by American’ standards, with 
sharp red gashes on hillsides tell- 
ing their own story of more than 
a century of rough-shod farming. 
That the scene now also includes 
lush green pastures, hefty pure- 
bred cattle, and attractive farm 
houses is due to one incentive as 
typically American as “getting 


while the getting is good” the 


most out of the soil: It is com- 
petition. 

Prizes put up by 
service clubs for boys and girls of 
the 4-H Clubs and Future Farm- 
ers of America had produced bet- 
ter calves and pigs. Why not 
expand competition to adults? 
Why not get farmers and their 
wives in wholesome rivalry to im- 
prove community life? 

Those questions 
were put to Rotari- 

#® ans of Knoxville five 
™- years ago in speeches 
\= by C. E. Brehm, now 

= president of the Uni- 


Knoxville 


SCOMMUNITYS 


4 





Sige ante AOE 





Better Living in the Hills 


A CONTEST THAT 


FARMING METHODS THROUGHOUT 


versity of Tennessee, and J. H. 
McLeod, now director of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service. The 
Club’s answer was a clear “go 
ahead!” to Rotarian Brehm, Chair- 
man of the Rural-Urban Commit- 
tee, and officials of the Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 

The project they launched has 
a long name—East Tennessee 
Community Improvement Contest 
for Better Homes on Better 
Farms. Spark-plugging it are two 
representatives from nine service- 
club and civic groups* working 
with the University of Tennes- 
see’s Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. They meet monthly—and 
have been for five years. 

Fruitful years they have been! 
The Knoxville project spread un- 
til, in 1948, there were 246,800 





* The Knoxville Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Civitan, Exchange, and Optimist Clubs; 
the Senior and Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Tourist Bureau, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Agricultural and Industrial 
Fair. 


‘CITY FELLERS’ THOUGHT UP 


TENNESSEE. 


By Warner Ogden 


of the Knoxville News Sentinel 


and 


Frank S. Chance 


of the Knoxville Rotary Club 


Tennesseans—16 percent of the 
State’s farm population!—work- 
ing on this four-point program: 

1. To provide an adequate diet 
for each family; 

2. To develop and improve 
sound systems of farming; 

3. To develop and improve 
homes and farms in appearance, 
comfort, and convenience; 

4. To channel community wel- 
fare activities through commun- 
ity organizations. 

Visit the Leesburg region, 100 
miles east of Knoxville, to see 
how this works out. There’s not 
a bald, red hill in sight anymore, 
and Winter or Summer the land- 
scape is splashed with the green 
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of cover crops. 


J. Opie Bacon's 
way of putting a truth all Lees- 
burg now knows is, “You have to 
feed the soil if it’s to feed you.” 


Test demonstration farms, 
sponsored by the University and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
furthered this line of thinking. 
For eight years Leesburgers have 
annually spread 1,500 tons of lime, 
200 tons of phosphate, and 3,500 
tons of manure. 

Results? The _ soil-exhausting 
row crops have decreased 50 per- 
cent and 1,000 acres of permanent 
pasture are now clipped each 
year. Livestock has doubled and 
soil productivity has increased 50 
percent! 

Does it pay out? Leesburg has 
57 farms averaging 97 acres and 
98 percent of the residents are 
growing 75 percent of their own 
food. 

A new interest in their own 
well-being has swept this com- 
munity of 330 people. They keep 
up three churches and two 
schools. Through their own codp- 
erative effort they have installed 
14 bathrooms, 23 water systems, 
electrified 27 houses. Fifteen Lees- 
burg folks have received home- 
nursing class certificates. Among 
other achievements here are a 
nutrition program which includes 
hot lunches, a well-baby clinic, 
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R. L. Hannabas’ farm at Leesburg is 
typical. Grass and clover now cover 
the hills once streaked with gullies. 


a dental clinic, a Community Life 
Conference, and a 4-H Fair. 

Ninety-eight percent of the 
houses have been repainted. The 
new pride people are taking in the 
places they live in is evidenced by 
neatly lettered entrance signs— 
“Liv-On-A Farm,” “Pine Ridge 
Farm,” “Circle H. Stock Farm,” 
and “Open Gate Farm,” to name 
but a few. 

On cold days farmers are busy 


in a community shop repairing 
their machines—and comparing 
notes with neighbors from down 
the road. 

“We're great hands around 
here,” says Charley Fitzgerald, of 
Pawpaw Farm, “for ganging up 


on a community job. Seventeen 


of us spent three days cutting 
timber for the shop building, 
hauling it to be sawed, then put 
ting the building up. 

“Then we turned electricians 
and installed the power connec 
tions. Had to make-shift with a 





Boones Creek folks decided their children should have high-school commercial 
courses—so raised the money to buy these typewriters... . (Below) Mrs. Lee Carter 
in her ratproof smokehouse. Most Boones Creekers raise 75 percent of their food. 
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Leesburg farmers chuckled when these city men—Rotarians and others from Knox- 


ville, 100 miles away—drove out for a day and fumbled a quiz on questions every 
country boy could easily, answer. A magnificently iced cake went to the winner. 


length of electric-range cable to 
bring in the 210 volts for the weld 
ing equipment. We keep the shop 
open all the time and when a 
farmer has something break down 
he comes in and fixes it.” 

Boones Creek, a community of 
8,000 acres, is a neighbor to Lees- 
burg. And it, too, has a record 
that makes its people glow with 
pride. In 1947 they could point 
to these improvements over 1946 

Alfalfa and red clover acreage 
increases, 45 and 40 percent, re- 
spectively; 12 percent more beef 
and 9 percent more dairy cattle; 
and improvements for permanent 
pasture lands were doubled. In 
that one year half of the farm 
buildings were painted and 75 
percent of the homes were pro- 
vided with running water. Elec- 
tricity was brought to 180 percent 
more homes than had it before 
and increases for radios, home 
freezing units, and electric ranges 
were up 160, 600, and 700 percent. 

Boones Creek was named for 
that fabulous frontier character 
Daniel Boone, who became rest- 
less whenever he could see the 
smoke of a neighbor’s chimney. 
“If he could have looked into the 
future,” says Roy Brumit, presi- 
dent of the Boones Creek Com- 
munity Club, “instead of just 
stopping here, he’d have stayed 
on!” 

Back in Knoxville, sponsors of 
the project are delighted—and 
eager to share with others their 
know-how. Essential to the proj- 
ect, they believe, is the spirit of 
friendly rivalry. Also of prime 
importance is publicity, for social 
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approval of neighbors for achieve- 
ment gives as great an incentive 
as prizes. 

But cash awards are not incon- 
sequential. There are 26 ranging 
from $500 to $50. with first and 
second sweepstake prizes of $200 
and $100. The money is supplied 
by contributions from merchants 
and others—who consider the 
money well spent indeed. 

Judges, who are selected from 
University and other’ experts, 
score communities on a basis of 
1,000 points: 

200 for home food supply—including 
production, conservation, preservation, 
storage, and use of vegetables, poultry 
products, grains, meat supply, dairy 
products 

200 for development and improve- 
ment of sound methods for farming— 
including soil-erosion control, soil im- 
provement, and production of feed. 

200 for development and improve 
ment of appearance, convenience, and 
comfort of home and farm—including 
repairs on buildings, fences, and gates; 
health and sanitation, interior comfort 
and arrangement, general appearances 
and conveniences, landscaping and 
beautification. 

400 for community organizations and 
development—including coéperation of 
families in Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Parent-Teacher Associations, 4-H 
Clubs, Home Demonstration Clubs 
community organization, schools, rec- 
reation, community libraries, churches, 
telephone services, marketing facili- 
ties, elimination of objectionable activ- 
ities, farm organizations, and locker 
refrigeration. 

Each year the prizes are 
awarded at a gathering in Knox- 
ville of community representa- 
tives. And it is a gala though 





friendly affair—where men fro; 
the country discover “city fellers 
aren't so different, after all. 

All East Tennessee counties are 
now in the annual contest spon 
sored from Knoxville. In 1945 the 
F'armer’s Club of the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce started one 
for middle Tennessee; in 1946 the 
idea was taken up by service and 
civic clubs at Chattanooga; and 
in 1947 civic leaders at Jackson 
went into action. 

Now the idea has spilled ove 
into Georgia. And following a 
talk in Washington, D. C., by 
G. A. Shuey, of Knoxville, before 
the 1948 National Conference on 
Community Improvement, _in- 
quiries have been received from 
35 States. It begins to look as 
though those  Rotary-luncheon 
speeches by Messrs. Brehm and 
McLeod, back in 1943, were like 
a pebble flipped into a pond, start- 
ing circles that will spread over 
the United States. 

To all inquirers, Knoxville Ro 
tarians point—and with pride 
to the obvious improvements in 
such communities as Leesburg 
and Boones Creek. But, they 
agree, what can be seen is less 
important than results not visible 
to the eye—such intangibles as 
human contentment and_ old- 
fashioned self-reliance. They be- 
lieve the country would benefit 
immeasurably if on a community- 
wide basis there were a resur- 
gence everywhere of self-respect- 
ing, rugged individualism. 


The neat sign attests the pride that 
father and son take in their acres. 
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Deep 


@ Beyond the Stratosphere. Beyond the 
stratosphere lies the ionosphere, and 


experiments with captured V-2 rockets 
teaching us what is there. For in- 
ce, 80 miles up the atmospheric 


} 


ssure is only one-ten-millionth as 

h as it is here. Temperature drops 

wly up to ten miles, where it reaches 
nus 63° Fahrenheit. For the next 
miles, it varies slowly, then be- 
tween 20 and 30 miles up it rises to 
is 130° F., then drops to minus 100° 

it 50 miles and rises again to plus 

F. at 75 miles. Experiments with 
smic rays and tests to see if fruit 
flles and seeds will develop mutations 
in the ionosphere are also being car- 


riea on. 


@ Varnish or Food? In the past, most 
varnishes have been made largely from 
r le vegetable oils — foodstuffs, in 
er words. Now a chemical called gly- 
cerol alpha-allyl ether, which is being 
used experimentally as a basis of an en- 
ly new type of varnish, yields films 
ch are very hard and chemically 
itch resistant. This ether is made 
from the propylene gas which is obtain- 
in great quantities from petroleum- 
( king stills and reacted with other 
ietics. So it all adds up to saving 
foods by substituting petroleum by- 
products. The process is not yet com- 
I cially used, but manufacturers who 
equipped to react chemically the 
glycol ether with other products to pro- 
ice exceptional surface coatings are 
expected to have these latter on the 
market soon. 


@ Fan Lamp. This lamp is a multi- 
purpose floor lamp that gives indirect 
lighting combined with air-cooling 
circulation. The lamp shade acts as 
a funnel. The cool air is brought up 
from the floor by a 500-cubic-feet- 
per-minute draftless fan. The casual 
visitor will not know a fan is in oper- 
ation at all—it appears to be another 
piece of furniture. There are no 
bothersome drafts nor whirling blades 
to attract the eye. 


@ Fireflies. The ancients, especially the 
Japanese, admired fireflies and often 
used large numbers of them at lawn 
parties. The raising of fireflies to seil 
for such purposes was quite a business 
in Japan. Recently American chemists 
have identified and synthesized the 
chemical which the firefly uses to pro- 
duce its glow, and it may now be pur- 
chased as a powder under the name 
of 3-amino-phthalhydrazide. The addi- 
tion of a solution of a strong oxidizing 
agent to a solution of the chemical will 
give a flask of liquid that glows with 
a light equal to thousands of fireflies. 
Powdered sodium perborate is being 
mixed with the hydrazide, with a third 
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chemical added to make it float on 
water. When this combination is sprin 
kled on water at night, it makes the 
whole surface glow Lost pilots, for 


example, may thus be located at sea 
We can also outdo the firefly by adding 
different shades to its chemical light. 


®@ Moisture Absorbents. Chemists have 
many dessicants—substances that ab- 
sorb moisture and help chemical reac- 
tions that water would retard. In recent 
years, dessicants have come into house- 
hold use, too. Many a mildew-breeding 
cellar is kept dry by calcium chloride— 
which has the disadvantage of dissolv- 
ing in the water it attracts, and melting 
away. Anhydrous calcium sulphate will 
not liquefy; it can be heated in an oven 
and used over and over. Being inert, it 
can be used in foods, too—and is used 
in many biological laboratories and 
commercial kitchens. For use in manu- 
facturing and for the protection of ma 
chined metal surfaces from rust, silica 
gel became well-known during World 
War II and is still considered one of the 
leading commercial dessicants. Any of 
these can be used in the home to keep 
wet places—well, not entirely dry, but 


' 


a lot drier! 
@ Bang! Bang!! I remember, with ten 
derness, my first air rifle. It was a crude 
affair, but it did look like a rifle and it 
made a satisfying pop. Now comes a real 
pneumatic rifle, of surprising power and 
accuracy—it is capable of penetrating 
an inch of soft pine and yet can be kept 
down to where it is safe for target shoot- 
ing. With .22 ammunition scarce, this 
rifle will serve as a target gun, or for 
knocking over farm pests and will ac- 
tually save on ammunition costs. 


@ Tide’s In, Flag’s Up. A new invention 
signals the state of the soil. For water- 
ing your lawn or your garden, you set 
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Junior can start his football condi- 
tioning early with this toy, designed 
to pick itself up no matter how it is 
used. Weighing less than ten pounds, 
it is inflated and deflated like a tire 
tube. It will serve also as a punching 
bag—and can be ridden in the water. 


the signal, push the probe into the soil, 
turn on the water, and as soon as the 
moisture has saturated the earth to the 
depth you have selected—about 2% 
inches for lawns and double that for 
gardens—a flag pops up and tells you 
“it's wet enough!” Long needed, this 
device depends on the friction coefficient 
of dry earth to hold the flag down rhe 
spring that actuates the flag is just 
strong enough to pull the probe out of 
wet earth, with a lower coefficient 


@ Safety First. The garage door that 
is operated by a radio signal from 
the incoming car is rather well known 
nowadays, but a new wrinkle has been 
added: a safety control so that if the 
car rolls too far or a child gets in the 
way, the belt will slip and a circuit 
breaker come into action and stop 
the door before any damage has been 
done. 


@ Villain—Unhand Muh! The old meller- 
drama line has a place in every rubber 
or plastic molding operation. The dies 
have a tendency to hold onto the 
molded part, and quick separation and 
clean peeling from the mold are greatly 
desired properties Silicones play an 
important part in “greasing” the mold, 
and at least three different such solu- 
tions are used today—with four years of 
practical experience behind them. For 
molding tires, plastic trays, rubber heels 
and toys, big sheets, and many other 
products, they increase production (by 
decreasing sticking and other molding 
worries) and give cleaner products 
te 
@ Nylon Bearings. To most people “ny- 
lon” signifies stockings. However, nylon 
is not the name of a thing—it is the 
name of a group of compounds which 
are related, though not identical, in 
chemical composition. There are actu- 
ally several nylons. Some can be drawn 
into filaments fine enough to weave or 
knit, some are used as bristles, some in 
fishing leaders and other lines, and still 
others are moulding powders One of 
the newer uses for molded nylon is for 
bearings As such, it will frequently 
outwear metal and, strangely enough, 
under some conditions, requires no lu 
brication. For many purposes in light 
electrical equipment, the elimination of 
oil as a lubricant will be a major advan- 
tage. In the manufacture of baby car- 
riages nylon bearings were subjected to 
a long period of testing before they were 
finally adopted. In one test the wheel 
turned the equivalent of 1,190 miles 
with the axle in a vertical position so 
that the bearing was in contact with the 
axle shoulder. The wear on the bearing 
was negligible and the metal axle was 
slightly worn. In another test the wheel 
box was loaded with sand and the wheel 
revolved the equivalent of 353 miles. 
The bearing showed no wear though the 
axle was slightly worn. Resiliency and 
surface smoothness are characteristics 
which make nylon suitable for bearing 
and gear application. 
. al * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


To encourage and foster the idea! of 
service as @ basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 
Ps? Aerts > -aytallal eee News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 

(2) High ethical standards in business 








oa sapere the recognition of the Keeping Up with Ar 7 ; 
of all useful occupations, and -- If his plans carry, Ro- 
padi ocsuge oh wimipamalpeedne tary's President, Angus S. Mitchell, will be in 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- Port-—of-—Spain, Trinidad, on the first day of this 
ice by every ian to his personal, busi- month. That will be a plane stop on his globe- 
Bs gate pS Roe circling tour of the Rotary world which began 
ng, _ and peace through October 21 from Chicago and which will terminate in 
Bee, ership of business and profes mid—January at the same place. His direction is 
to be east all the way. Behind him on November 1 


will be visits with Rotarians in Mexico, Central 

America, and northern South America. Ahead will be 
Rotary stops in Africa, India, Burma, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii. 
Australia, of course, is home to Angus and there in Melbourne and Christchurch he 
will spend the Christmas and New Year holidays with his children and his children's 
Children. Once back in Chicago he will have time only to empty his valise and draw 
a breath and then he will convene the January meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International. 


CommitteeS. These four Committees are scheduled to meet in Chicago in 
November and early December: 
I SD oe a ks ed eh ee een eee ween November 9-11 
Pee CN RONEN, obs ccd ewe cere es decrees November 12 
To Study Method of Nominating President of RI..November 30- 
December 1 


COMBCICetion Gh BP-LMWO. oo 6c ki iis ccc ciewane’ December 2-3 





Past Leader DieS. y Eugene Newsom, of Durham, N. C., who served Rotary as 
international President in 1929-30, died September 14. (For an obituary of hin, 
see page 27.) 





New "Sheet." such is the volume of news made by the Rotary Foundation— 
news about the Foundation Fellows, the Rotary—UNESCO Fellows, the United Nations 
intern program, and the grand totals such as $2,111,319.89 in the Foundation Fund on 
September 29—that a special four-page bulletin has been created to carry it to the 
Rotary world. To appear periodically, "The Rotary Foundation" is about to go 
into its second printing. 





Timely Reminder: as voters in the United States prepare to go to the polls 
on the 2d of this month, President Mitchell and General Secretary Philip Lovejoy 
joined recently in a communication to all U.S.A. Clubs reminding them of Article IX 
of the Standard Club Constitution and the traditional Rotary stand to keep Clubs 
clear of campaign politics. "Let us do nothing," they concluded, "that will 
lower the respect that Rotary has commanded over the years." 





"O. dD. That's short for the "Official Directory of Rotary International"— 
the compact catalogue of facts about Rotary's 6,600 Clubs issued annually. Thirty- 
five thousand copies of the "Official Directory" for 1948-49 were printed this 
year and are now en route to or in the hands of Rotarians around the world. If 
you're a constant traveller—or an occasional one—the "0. D." can help you find 





Clubs at which to "make up." Copies are 35 cents apiece—and a few are still 
available. 
Vital Statistics. as of September 29, there were 6,618 Rotary Clubs. 





Estimated number of Rotarians: 320,000. New and re-established Clubs since 
July 1 totalled 80 in 21 countries. 
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Speaking of Books— 


FICTION OF SPECIAL APPEAL 


rO THOSE WHO PLAN TO ATTEND ROTARY’S CONVENTION 


N NEW YORK NEXT JUNE AND TO OTHERS. 


By John T. Fre 


Aut! r, Revere wer, 


New York 


who cross the Allegheny Mountains from 


RAVELLERS to Rotary’s 1949 Convention, in 


June 12-16, 


Y 


West—whether by plane, train, or car—will find the jour- 


immensely enriched in meaning and interest if they will 


Hervey Allen’s new historical novel, Toward the Morn- 
Here is the story of a crossing of the Alleghenies almost 
centuries ago—when the memory of Braddock’s defeat 
still fresh, and the whole region west of the mountains 


“Injun country 


canvas-covered wagon in which Salathiel Albine and 


he 


Irish wife ride eastward is a luxurious vehicle 


oung 


he frontier. Their adventurous journey—the places they 
and the people they meet, the friends and enemies they 
the afford 


tance otf 


e, events they see or share in—these the 


the book. The difference between Toward the 


ing and the average historical novel of the current crop 


omething felt almost immediately as one starts to read, 


to the end. In large part it is the 


increasingly evident 
erence between fiction based on solid and positive histori- 
knowledge—knowledge vitalized by enthusiasm and un- 
standing—and fiction written with the help only of a hasty 
When 

Fort 
General 
We 
taste the food, hear the talk, see the faces. 


superficial “boning up” on the period portrayed. 
Patton’s 
Chambersburg, 


Salathiel and his wife we enter inn at 


tleton, Somerfield’s store at or 
quet’s headquarters at Carlisle, we are really there. 
smell and 
s is because Hervey Allen has been there himself before 
hundreds of 
ited this whole world, with endless patience and with 


it. 


times, in imagination: because he has re- 


tive love, before he has tried to write about 
| 


For the same reason, the characters who crowd the pages 
Toward the 
of 


own right 


Morning are real people, not the colored dum- 


es much historical fiction. They speak and act in 


so 


- 
il 


I find that they stay alive in the memory 


e! is read: Salathiel himself, the giant frontiers- 


the book 
1, tender and sensitive for all his brawn and courage, and 
with a trace of the savage about him; Frances Melissa, 
Irish gift of 
Bridget; the lawyer Yates, one of 


second 
the 


lovely and wife with her 


rnt; 
st engaging of a great company of unmistakably human 


moody 


] 
A 


the orphanet 


ngs. 
Because he is so sure that his characters are alive and 
eresting in their own right, Hervey Allen doesn’t have 
involve them in an elaborate and artificial plot. Neither 


s he find occasion to lay the excessive emphasis on sex 


ich has marred many recent historical novels. These are 


ty frontier people, but their lusts are not exploited. 
tion in plenty the book holds too, some of it violent; but 

contrived climax, the artificial melodramatic conflict, are 
tt here. This is fine historical fiction and, as I noted 


fore, rich in background of high interest for the prospec- 
ve traveller across the Alleghenies. 

The world of today is revealed with honesty and insight 
which I 
commend with enthusiasm: 


have read with pleasure and 
Tomorrow Will Be Better, by 
Smith, and First Citizen, by Richard Sullivan. The 


two new novels 


| 


Betty 
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derick 


and Rotarian 


ing previously written a highly 


hazard resulting from her hay 


popular best-seller, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Betty Smith 
has surmounted triumphantly t seems to me Her new 
novel shows no straining effort to be different; it tells a 
simple story quietly and mpathetically, with a real sense 
ot its meaning Margy and Frankie, the Shannons and the 
Malones and the Brooklyn they know gain indisputable 
reality in these pages. It is the struggle against poverty that 
is the key to these live Margy Shannon's youthful faith 
that “tomorrow will be bette is the heart of the story 
I like tremendously the way in hich Betty Smith recog 
nizes, and makes the reader recognize, the human dignity of 
her very humble charactet Even those grotesquely di 
torted by poverty and fear he treat with compassion 
Unfortunately, however, the characters lose definition and 
consistency in the last chapters of the bool Margy plans 
the dissolution of her marriage in a way which seems to me 
far from convincing. The story ends weakly, leaving a taste 
of artifice and contrivance. 

With First Citizen, Richard Sullivan fully justifies the high 


expectations aroused by his earlier novels. This is a forceful 
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The partners, left to right: Blaine McDowell, John Bauer, David H. Strelow. 


Three Blind Men and How They Work 


For three blind men to establish a manufacturing business, and within 
two years be clear of initial indebtedness and have 125 salesmen—mostly 
sightless—is the story of AAA, Unincorporated. It has already outgrown 
operating capacity of its 17-by-50-foot store in Los Angeles, California, and 
is seeking ground-floor space containing a minimum of 1,600 square feet. 

There’s no specific head man in the organization. John Bauer and Blaine 
McDowell are the production men and David H. Strelow is the sales man- 
ager and account executive. Bauer is in his 40’s; the other two, in their 
30's. The only sighted office help is a bookkeeper, who is aided by the wife 
of one of the partners, who is able to read with the aid of a magnifying 
glass. Most of the 125 salesmen are blind or visually handicapped; some 
are sighted disabled war veterans. 

Their line includes everything made at the Industrial Workshop for the 
Blind, in Los Angeles, where Bauer, McDowell, and Strelow were working 
when they met. AAA makes many of its products, and it also sells the 
Workshop’s goods. In addition, it has taken over practically all the chair 
repair—especially cane and rush seats—for more than 50 of the city’s 
largest furniture stores. No favors are asked. The men know that if their 
merchandise is to compete in the open market, it must be of good quality 
and priced right. 

Before venturing on their own in January, 1947, they sought the advice 
of the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. It assisted them in get- 
ting equipment under a rule allowing $900 for such purposes as “place- 
ment” work. As State funds are not available for buying materials or 
merchandise, another noninterest-bearing loan for a term of years of $600 
for this purpose was obtained from the Braille Institute of America, Inc. 
Although AAA was not expected to pay back any of the latter until June, 
1948, it was met in full by August 1, 1947. 

Bauer worked as a machinist up to the time of the accident which caused 
blindness at 28. Shortly after, he secured work at the Industrial Workshop. 
He made all the shelving, bins, special tables, etc., for the business. He 
also invented and built a winding device for winding rug yarn and warp 
material onto the special loom spools. 

As a boy, McDowell suffered partial loss of sight and was totally blind at 
19. He played the piano at amusement places until the time of his 
marriage, when he sought steadier employment at the Workshop. 

Like Bauer, Strelow became sightless in an accident. He, too, finally 
drifted to the Workshop. And thus the three met and worked out a plan 
which now is reflected in their efficient and smooth-running organization. 
Regardless of the type of work—whether caning chairs, weaving rugs, 
sewing leather wallets, making doormats, etc.—they would tackle it to- 
gether, breaking it down into “stints,” and then put it on a mass-production 
basis. 

AAA salesmen cover Los Angeles and as far as Long Beach. They work 
on a commission basis, make their own deliveries, pay for the goods when 
they take them for delivery. They don’t start out with illusions about a 
primrose path leading to immediate success in doorbell pushing. Dave 
thoroughly prepares every new man for the hard way that lies ahead in 
house-to-house selling, explaining the law of averages which inevitably 
works in their line. 

AAA is an unusual enterprise in the hands of three resourceful fellows 
who seem to have everything it takes to succeed in their manufacturing 
business—except sight. Through personal achievement and encouragement 
they are helping many other handicapped persons to formulate a new 
pattern for a more normal way of life. By practical demonstration they are 
proving that tragedy need not leave a. permanent scar. 

—Rose D. Meyer. 
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story of a selfish and self-righteous man 
a man ruthless in sacrificing his wife, 
his daughter, anyone and everyone, 
to his ambition—unaware that in 
stroying them he makes his own ulti 
mate destruction inescapable. The town 
in which Kingsley Bond seeks to become 
the “first citizen” is a small Midwestern 
American city, the “Baysweep” of 
Richard Sullivan’s earlier novels. It’s 
a real place, and there is never a mo- 
ment’s doubt that the Bonds and their 
neighbors are living people. But pe 
haps the most remarkable thing about 
this novel is its drive and tension, its 
sustained dramatic quality. Rarely 
have the same covers held so much of 
genuinely exciting action and conflict, 
combined with so much positive sig- 
nificance of theme. 

For the story of Kingsley Bond means 
something, expresses something: some- 
thing profoundly important in the life 
of today. As the story mounts to its 
amazing and yet inevitable climax, the 
reader gains that experience of old truth 
freshly and powerfully embodied which 
is the mark of high and worthy literary 
achievement. First Citizen belongs in 
the group of the most absorbingly read- 
able books of the day. 

From the shores of Africa, strangely 
enough, come both of the two novels 
which seem to me—of all I have read for 
this month’s article—most worthy to be 
compared with Richard Sullivan’s First 
Citizen both in dramatic intensity and 
in significance of theme: The Heart of 
the Matter, by Graham Greene, and 
The Plague, by Albert Camus. Graham 
Greene’s Major Scobie is neither selfish 
nor ambitious. It is an excess of pity 
which is his undoing. “He had no sense 
of responsibility toward the beautiful 
and the graceful and the intelligent. 
They could find their own way. It was 
the face . . . which would soon be used 
to rebuffs and indifference, that de- 
manded his allegiance.” Major Scobie 
wondered whether, if one knew the 
facts, “would one have to feel pity even 
for the planets, if one reached .. . the 
heart of the matter?” 

Scobie is police chief of a West Afri- 
can coastal town—a member of a small 
British colony imperfectly adjusted to a 
Negro world. The tropical setting is 
richly realized, and the story of Scobie’s 
defeat—not by his environment but by 
himself—is told with somber intensity. 
The other characters are much less au- 
thoritatively established; and the exotic 
remoteness which the story draws from 
its background and from the exceptional 
nature of much of its action may blind 
the reader to recognition of how much 
of Major Scobie there is in most of us. 

The setting of The Plague is likewise 
exotic, and the experience the book por- 
trays highly exceptional: the city of 
Oran, in Algiers, and an epidemic of 
bubonic plague. But the reader forgets 
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angeness, becomes habituated to 
ymes indeed a part of it. The 


f this book is the human capacity 


age and unselfishness in the face 

n suffering and disaster. One 
ther, we come to know a group 
diverse men, French citizens 

an. and watch the reaction of each 


dangers and 


hardships of the 


e slow growth of most of them 


rgetfulne in the effort to al- 
the sufferings of others. The 
s told very quietly and simply, 


ymewhat old-fashioned way; but 


uiny characters achieve extraor- 
distinctness and impressiveness. 
rrors of the plague itself are 

veiled nor exploited; it might be 
1 as a mighty symbol of the des- 


sickness of modern society as a 


Cronin’s Shannon's Way drama 


he problems of a young medica! 


tist who prefers the “way” of re- 
irch and pure science to that of active 
practice \ colorful and sub- 


] 


il pageant of British life in rela- 
to the medical profession passes be- 
the reader’s eyes: research labora- 
small and large 
ce ina Li 


evident sincerity and his genuine feel- 


hospitals, general 
yndon slum. Mr. Cronin’s 


‘ for character give the pageant vital- 

His central character seems exces- 

stupid at times, and the solution 

h the book reaches is to me some- 

artificial. Yet there is much here 
and value. 

I am glad that the last stories of Willa 

have now been published, in a 

of three called The Old Beauty 


Others. These stories are not the 


h has authority 


of the three of comparable length 


h made up the volume Obscure 
es, published in 1932. “Neighbor 
Rosicky” and “Old Mrs. Harris” of that 


volume are part of the authentic best of 
et “The Old Beauty” 
a strong suggestion 


rican fiction. 
i fine story, with 
of Henry James—the admired master of 
Cather’s earliest years as a writer— 
in both its substance and its theme. It 
such a story as James would have 
ed, and it would not be unworthy of 
his hand. The of this volume, 
“The Best Years” and “Before Break- 
fast,” with their fully realized settings 
the United States and their people 
quietly observed but deeply known in 
Miss Cather’s characteristic way, are 
re nearly in her 


“others” 


accustomed vein. 

in all, the book rounds out her 

hievement and is a boon to her ad- 
mirers. 


* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
Toward’ the Morning, Hervey Allen 
(Rinehart, $3).—Tomorrow Will Be Better, 
Betty Smith (Harper, $3).—First Citizen, 
Richard Sullivan (Holt, $3).—The Heart of 
the Matter, Graham Greene (Viking, $3).— 
The Plague, Albert Camus (Knopf), $3).— 
Woman with a Sword, Hollister — 
(Doubleday, $3).—Shannon’s Way J 
Cronin (Little, Brown, $3).—The Old , me 
ty and Others, Willa Cather (Knopf, $2.50). 
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A Man I Admire 


NOTES ON T 


. AND ON LIVES THAT HAVI 

**His unbounden 
capacity for friend- 
ship... his uncanny 
ability to visualize 
the future... liis 
happiness in serving 
others....°* It is 
for the many charac- 
teristics such as these 
Mitchel? Which he found in 

Paul P. Harris that 
Rotary’s President, Angus S. 
Mitchell, names the movement’s late 
Founder as the man he most admires. 
Though they lived a half a world 
apart they knew each other well, 
intimately, They had spent many a 
day together in Angus’ Australia, in 

Paul’s U. S. A., at Rotary gatherings 
in varied places. 

Recalling a walk the two of them 
took during the Nice Convention in 
1937, President Angus tells how they 
came upon a small field where a 
French farmer was loading hay into 
his wagon. His wife was sitting 
near-by, knitting. His horse was 
lazily eating wisps of hay. ‘‘In the 
setting sun it was truly a scene of 
perfect peace. Paul watched for 
some ten minutes, then turned to me 
and said: ‘Angus, if only all the 
world could be like that.’ ’’ 





One seat at Ro- 

tary’s Board of Di- 

rectors is reserved for 

rae 4) a Canadian. The Ro- 
von \ tarian who fills it this 
\\= ) year is Gordon E, 


a Perdue, of Oakville, 
x Ont. An Ontario 
f farm boy by birth, 


Perdue Director Gordon at- 
tended rural school, 
went on to graduate from normal 
school, then taught school for ten 
years. Then, deciding on commercial 
life, he joined the staff of the Oak- 
ville Basket Company—and today is 
its vice-president and general man- 
ager. He is a director of another 
basket company and a lumber firm, is 
active in trade associations and in 
public education and various philan- 
thropies in Oakville. Rotarywise, 
he’s a Past District Governor and 
Past International Committeeman. 
One of the men he admires most is 
David Livingstone, the great mis- 
sionary explorer. ‘‘First,’’ he says, 
‘‘T admire him as a man who over- 
came early handicaps. Livingstone 
was born of poor parents, went to 
work at age 10, working in a cotton 
mill from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M. until age 
23. Yet when only 27, he had ob- 


WO MEMBERS OF ROTARY’S BOARD 
INSPIRED THEIRS. 


With him at his 
lake cottage in Michi- 
gan where young and 
old knew and loved 
him as ‘‘Paul’’.. 
with him as he made 
the round of his back- 
yard bird feeders on 
a bitter Winter morn- 
ing, President Mitch- 
ell says, ‘‘Yes, the 
Founder of Rotary was a simple 
man, but one with great vision. He 
Was a normal, lovable, human being. 
Probably the greatest thing about 
him was that he saw and was su- 
premely confident that these ordi- 
nary human qualities would work 
wonders among men and nations.’’ 

President Mitchell comes from 
Melbourne, Australia, If you read 
‘*‘Angus from Australia’’ in ‘‘The 
Rotarian’’ for July, you know that 
he is a retired grain broker, an in- 
tensely active civic leader. You 
know also that he has three daugh- 
ters and six grandsons, that Mrs. 
Mitchell died a year ago. A Ro- 
tarian for 21 years, Angus Mitchell 
now serves as Rotary’s highest offi- 
cer—and perhaps you will meet him 
in that capacity somewhere this year 
as he tours the Rotary world. 





Harris 


tained his medical de- 
gree in Glasgow and 
had qualified for for- 
eign service with the 
London Missionary 
Society. 

‘“Second: As a 
great explorer. When 
Livingstone went to 
Africa in 1840, noth- 
ing was known of the 
interior. In 30 years of incredible 
labors and 29,000 miles of travel he 
covered a third of the huge conti- 
nent, and mapped its wonders. 

‘*Third: As a man who won the 
confidence of men. Once, reaching a 
port, he was urged to sail home on a 
British ship. Though worn to a 
shadow, he refused; he had promised 
to take his 27 loyal Ma-Kololo fol- 
lowers back to their homes—a seven- 
month tramp. 

‘*Fourth: As a courageous fighter 
of slavery. Once, with words of 
peace, he lowered the spears of 500 
braves who had been angered at all 
white men by slavers who had deci- 
mated their village. All in all I re- 
gard Livingstone as one of the 
world’s greatest men who anticipated 
in the spirit of his life the ideal of 
Rotary.’’ 





Livingstone 














After a recent talk on archery, mem- 
bers of the Gladstone, Mich., Rotary 
Club were handed bows and arrows. In 
the contest that ensued, luck was the 
deciding factor rather than skill, ac- 
cording to reports. Here H. J]. Bray 
and George Nolden advise ]. M. Olson. 
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Rotarians of Bom- 


Rotarians Help 
BAY, POONA, NASIK, 


Suffering Indians 


and numerous 
other Clubs in India have aided the Ro- 
tary Club of Gopura, INDIA, in its efforts 
to help the victims of widespread dis- 
turbances there. Rasxkot Rotarians re- 
sponded spontaneously to an appeal for 
funds. . The AHMEDABAD Club de- 
voted a recent meeting to the problem, 
among made were 
these: Doctor members could 
medical advisors; members’ wives could 


and suggestions 


become 


extend welfare work among the women 
and children by creating new social con- 
tacts and reviving confidence and self- 
respect; technicians could help by de- 
signing suitable houses; mill owners and 
landlords could lend or land for 
the erection of temporary structures; 
professional members could help their 


lease 


Photo: Severance 


Some 1,400 Girl Scouts will enjoy the Adirondack lean-to which was recently built 
by the Watertown, N. Y., Rotary Club on a scenic stream-side site. 


Here Club Pres- 


ident Charles A. Reilly makes the formal presentation to Mrs. Wallace W. Manning. 








Rotary Reporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD. 


fellow professionals “to find their fe: 
and each member could adopt on 
two family members and take the: 
der his care. 

They Invest The Rotary Clul 


in Health TUXTEPEC, MEeEx 
recently donate 


supply of medicine to the local hosp 
and the members of the CrupAD OBRE: 
Mexico, Club supplied a hospital in th: 
community with medicine and surg 
instruments. 


Although t] 
Rotary Club 
PACIFIC GROV 
CauiF., had been organized but a matt: 
of weeks, it recently sponsored the s 
ond annual Flower Day in its comn 
nity. Organized as a tag day, the id 
originated among the men now holdi 
Rotary membership as a means of ra 
ing funds to honor a local citizen w 
had worked untiringly to beautify 
community. Each year a different p¢ 
son is honored, the 1948 honoree bei! 
a partial cripple who has quietly rais« 
funds from time to time to help beautif 
the city. The Club’s Community Serv 
Committee expects to add a substanti 
sum to the funds raised from tag sale 
so that marked progress can be made. 


Pacific Grove Is 
‘in the Groove’ 


The Rotary Club 
MALINES, BELGIIt 
recently invited 

Clubs of District 61 to participate in t 


\T 


traditional “Feast of the Chimes of M 


Malines Has 
‘Feast of Chimes’ 


lines.” Festivities were opened by 
great “bourdon” or bass bell of 
chime of the tower of Saint Romba 


followed by a carillon concert, at 
close of which small bells were toss 
from the tower. One of those was es 
pecially marked, to be exchanged for 
special bell cast with date and occasion 
imprinted in bronze. Special concerts 
followed, until nightfall, when the bell 
tower was illuminated. A special bell 


Photos: Chap 





Coulsdon, England, Rotarians staged a two-day careers exhibition recently, opening the eyes of local youth to possibilities among 
the professions and trades. (Left) Club President Thomas A. Haywood speaks. (Right) Lads and their dads inspect an exhibit. 
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-en to the Club having the largest 


of guests at the celebration 


Maaazine Bank’ Each member of the 
gaz 


: : ; : ‘Iu} A 
Peymo, Chile Rotar y Club of 
FEUMO, CHILE, has a 

f ten magazines a month as his 


ution to the Club’s “magazine 
which provides reading material 
spitals and jails 

More Rotary Greetings and 


salutations 20 
bs on Roster salutations to 
new Rotary Clubs 


ited in a dozen different lands! 
ire (with sponsor Clubs in paren- 
) Ancud (Puerto Montt), Chile; 
de (Refugio), Tex.; Shepperton, 
ind; Waipawa (Waipukurau), New 
ind; Camperdown (Colac), Austra- 
Tilbury (Merlin), Ont., Canada; 
yo (Rangoon), Burma. 
hu (Paeroa), New Zealand; Fa- 
» (Humacao), Puerto Rico; Moca 
tiago de los Caballeros), Dominican 
blic; Foreman (Ashdown), Ark.; 
eiras (Campina Grande), Brazil; 
(Rio do Sul), Brazil; Huntly 
ilton), New Zealand; Lodi, Italy; 
te Feij6 (Presidente Prudente), 
Claysburg (Roaring Spring), 
Terang (Warrnambool), Australia; 
encia (Santiago), Chile; Aimo- 
(La Rioja), Argentina. 


ibs Build Rotary Clubs have 
for Youth found a multitude of 
ways to build for the 
re by aiding the youth of their com- 
ities. Part of the activities of the 
KANE, WASH., Club, for example, is 
ed on improving facilities at three 
by camps for youths. By the end 
year the Club will have spent 
00 for improvements, including a 
lernized kitchen, enlarged mess hall, 
houses, drinking fountains and san- 
facilities, better play area, pump- 
and sprinkling system, etc. Rotar- 
recently made an inspection tour 
(see cut). 

e youth program of the Rotary 
Club of CoLLIPULLI, CHILE, includes edu- 
tional films for the school children of 
1 and urban areas....In EL 
NTE, CHILE, Rotarians have donated 
ks to the library of a vocational 
hool and are working on a project to 
vide a night school for adults. ... 
‘upils in the schools of RIo DE JANEIRO, 
BRAZIL, are given savings accounts of 50 
ruceros by the local Rotary Club if 
hey have the best scholastic marks 
iring the year. ... Rotarians of EL 
XCUYO, VENEZUELA, recently helped the 
Youth Institute purchase a _ printing 
press and provided the money to pur- 
chase furniture for a school which the 

Club founded. 


Clubs Bring Volumes have been 
Countries Closer Written about Inter- 
national Service con- 

tacts made by Rotary Clubs of various 
yuntries. The Clubs of Grirrin, Ga., 

ind BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, have added 
everal volumes’ themselves. Those 
Clubs first became acquainted in 1931, 
when a BLacksuRN Rotarian visited in 
GRIFFIN. They kept up a correspondence 
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CALGARY {Welcomes ANGUS Wig 


Whenever Rotary’s President, Angus S. Mitchell (second from right), wants to revive 
memories of the rip-roaring Western welcome given him by Calgary, Alta., Canada, 
Rotarians, he can unpack this shirt, and hat. At his left is Ernest Peterson, the Club 
President. The others are Governor Ryerson Christie (far left) and ]. C. Yule. 





Spokane, Wash., Rotarians inspect progress on a project to clear ten acres at a 
YMCA lake resort. It is part of their Club’s Youth Service activity (also see item). 


Photo: Coos Bay Timers 





This is a “before” photo, for when these Coos Bay-North Bend, Oreg., Rotarians 
returned from their intercity flight to Medford, Oreg., they had crates of cherries. 
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Looking Back 25 Years 


What were Rotarians 
thinking about, talking about, 
a quarter century ago? A 
key to the answer may be 
obtained in THE ROTARIAN 
for November, 1923: 

Then, as today, Rotariars 
were interested in helping 
deserving youths obtain an 
education, helping them keep 








up with the “High Cost of 
Learning.” An article, Trim- 
ming the Midnight Lamps, 
discussed the student loan 
fund. The Dallas, Texas, 
Club was said to be the pio- 
neer—in 1919. 
* * * 


Malcolm Jennings, a mem- 
ber of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Rotary Club, wrote of his 
experiences as an unofficial 
member of the party which 
accompanied the late U. S. 
President Warren G. Hard- 
ing on his trip to Alaska. 

* aa * 


Wilbur D. Nesbit, Amer- 
ican writer who is best 
known for his poem Your 
Flag—and My Flag, had a 
thought-provoking article, A 
Sure Cure for Competitors. 

“There is no ques- 
tion,” he declared, 

“that the influence of 

Rotary ... has been 

a prime factor in lead- 

ing to the elimination 

of ‘cut throat’ compet- 

itive practices.” 
* * ok 


“The Ethics of Housewif- 
ery” was the topic at a meet- 
ing of the Corona, Califor- 
nia, Rotary Club. And there 
was a reason: the wives and 
mothers of members sur- 
prised the Rotarians by un- 
expectedly showing up and 
taking charge of the meeting. 

* e + 


An interesting story was 
written about William H. 
Korn, of Davenport, Iowa, 
then president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association, 
telling how he, his father, 
and four brothers carried the 
spirit of Rotary into the bak- 
ing industry. William and 
his four brothers were all 
Rotarians. Three of them 
served their Clubs as Presi- 
dent the same year—1918. 
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It's debatable just who had the most fun—San Bernardino, Calif., Rotarians or thé 
youngsters. They all pitched in to make the recent Soap Box Derby race a success 
Here some members are shown with the winner, who went on to national competition. 


through the years, exchanging token 
gifts at various times. During the Bat- 
tle of Britain the GRIFFIN Club offered to 
receive 40 BLACKBURN sons or daughters 
into their homes—an invitation which, 
although deeply appreciated, was neve) 
accepted. When the food shortages were 
severest, GRIFFIN Rotarians sent parcels 
to their overseas friends. All this, and 
more, is described in a recent issue of 
the GrirFINn Club publication, The Grif 





fitarian, which was dedicated to the 
BLACKBURN Club — 
Alinta 
St. Louis, Mo., and Dewssury, ENGc- 
LAND, Came much closer together re Bernard Schrader (with bow tie) has 
cently when a St. Louis Rotarian sent told many Rotary Clubs about his jeep 
parcels of food which the DrwssBury trip to Rio to attend Rotary’s Con- 


vention. Recently his Club (Louisville, 
Ohio) honored “‘Bernie” and his wife, 
Nina, whose name the jeep carried. 


Club presented to two old-age pension- 
ers, 85 and 91. One of them replied, 

We highly esteem such a good gift 
and return our sincere thanks and ad 
miration. Friends in need are friends 


indeed.” = af: ~ ‘ 
nt ation, 


Revelstoke Air Rotarians of REVEL- “e it & - ee 
Cadets Shine STOKE, B. C., CANADA, My tt 4. Misra th 

feel justified in the 
pride they have for the Royal Canadian har bron sanpoleyert by , 
Air Cadet Squadron they have sponsored Che Rutary Gluk of Poutucket 
since 1941. Last year the Air Cadet sogenr anebanall 

2g Pinseseds thai le cteherete if Spperovrat fre 
League of Canada arranged an exchange Kevithjled. Sorvere 


visit between Air Cadets from Canada 
and England, The REVELSTOKE candi- 
date was one of the four representing 
British Columbia—which has 36 squad- 
rons. Then, at the recent annual in- 


~ Ovae 


Vocational Service in action! Rotar- 
ians of Pawtucket, R. I., invited their 
ee ate oldest employees to a special meeting, 
spection, the group was awarded the gave them certificates of appreciation. 
Guthrie Shield, [Continued on page 59] The longest employee record: 68 years! 





Chadron, Nebr., Rotarians found a way to turn time backward in its flight. They 
sponsored a city-wide marble tournament which attracted nearly 100 entries. Here 
are the five school champs and runners-up, ready to compete in the final contest. 
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Ro ARIANS of Atlanta, Georgia, recently made a study 


SF] 


Club President Hal L. Smith is made up for the special program.... 
At right: Rotarian Radioman J]. L. Reinsch, who furnished the show. 


Atlanta Looks Itself Over 


ROTARIANS OF THIS GEORGIA CITY 


THEMSELVES IN TELEVISION. 


evision, which is said to be the fastest-growing in- 


in America. They saw for themselves. Yes, and they 
emselves!—all the way through the regular weekly 
eon at which they undertook this study. 
Leonard Reinsch, managing director of radio stations in 
Dayton, and Miami, brought crew and equipment 
meeting place. Starting with a newscast, the entire 
program was televised and showed up on the screen 
eceiver placed at the speaker's table. The only step 
g was the transmission of the program on the air 
lent Hal L. Smith introduced the newscaster, who 
emented his telecast with pictures and charts, demon- 
g what Rotarians will see in a home receiver. Visi- 


were introduced from the television screen; singing 


Here’s television history! Photo recalls the first three-city 
hookup ever made (1939), shows Rotary’s late Paul Harris. 
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The television camera sweeps the luncheon speakers. 


was led through the use of the screen, and when the Sunshine 
Report was read, the image of each birthday celebrant was 
flashed on the receiving screen 

The meeting recalled the experiment of nine years ago when 
Rotarians of Schenectady, Albany, and Troy, New York, were 
able to enjoy the same program at the same time through a 
telecast featuring Rotary’s late Founder, Paul P. Harris, and 
Walter D. Head and Chesley R. Perry, then President and Secre 
tary of Rotary International, respectively (shown in that order, 
left to right, in cut). That program, by the way, was the first 
telecast ever made connecting three cities, and was described as 
the most pretentious ever made in America, if not in the world, 
at that time. 

In the talk of the day, Rotarian Reinsch pointed out that while 
experiments in television date back to 1877, it is not the work of 
one individual, but rather the combination of inventions in 
many related and interrelated fields. “In 1923 a mechanical 
television system was introduced in England and the United 
States,” he said. “This system, however, gave way to the all- 
electronics system which is the present basis of television 

“In your lifetime and mine,” he predicted, “we shall sit in our 
own living rooms and see events as they take place in the metro- 
politan centers of the entire world!” 
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“ 
G ertine WHOSE GOAT? The Ro- 
tary Club of Denison, Tex., recently 
launched an idea of palming off a goat 
on members with lagging attendance 
records, but the event came off as some- 
thing of an anticlimax after the goat 
pulled a stunt of its own that made the 
Rotarians look like “copycats.” CLUB 
PRESIDENT CHARLES M. SNYDER obtained a 
goat a few days before the meeting, 
planning to present it formally to Nor- 
MAN FOEBEL, with instructions to keep it 
Many gifts may be presented to Ro- for a week. Long after midnight the 
tary’s President, Angus S. Mitchell, but goat stirred up such a rumpus with 
Juneau, Alaska, Rotarians are certain j;. bleating that PRESIDENT SNYDER was 
none will have an older background 
than theirs, given here by President 
Chas. W. Carter. It’s a tie clasp carved 
from a piece of mastodon fossil ivory. 


forced to tether it at the edge of town. 
The next day someone called from Ro- 
rARIAN FOEBEL’s place of business asking 
ROTARIAN SNYDER if he didn’t have a goat, 
explaining, “There’s one standing out- 
side, gazing through the window at me.” 
PRESIDENT SNYDER avowed that he was 
the keeper of a goat, but that it was 
some two miles away He was, how- 
ever, persuaded to “come and take a 
look.” Sure enough, there was the Ro- 
tary goat! Other members of the Club, 
at least six who were going to have to 
tend the cagey animal, are hoping that 
attendance records will improve to such 
an extent that they can celebrate with 
a goat barbecue. According to the Deni 
son Herald, they are keeping that a se 
cret from the goat, “because with his in- 
Unless they see all three of them at the nate sense of things, they might arrive 
same time, friends must have difficult 
time deciding which is James, Peter, 
or John. They are the 14-year-old trip- 
let sons of Rotarian and Mrs. W. S. Par Busters. An old saying could be 
Gampbrill, Campsie, N.S.W., Australia. modernized a bit to read, “When in 


at the picnic ground to find him ready 


to serve a barbecued Rotarian.” 


. 


: “~f 4 , ¥ 
Ree Maes 
” wit ‘ “in ; Pay rie ff, ue r. Mt POS NA Ao, 
Fish and their ways probably comprise the tale being told on a Colorado ranch by Past 
International President I. B. Sutton (right), of Tampico, Mexico. Following the details 
are Gen. Dwight Eisenhower (center), Columbia University president and honorary 
Abilene, Kans., Rotarian, and Past International Director Geo. Olinger, of Denver. 
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WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


Rome, you'd better play good golf.” I 
would apply, of course, to Rome, (| 
where good golfing is taken pretty n 
for granted. RicHarpD H,. HAcke’ 
member of the Rome Rotary Club 
cently won the State golf champion 
Eight years ago another Rome Rota 
—JENNINGS GoRDON—won the same 
He and another member of the Ro 
Club, Burcett H. Mooney, JR., also c 
peted in the 1948 championship flight 


y Honored. Many Rotari 
were among the group attending spx 
services recently at which BERNARD \ 
SEY, a Past District Governor, was | 
ored by his church in Colorado Spri 
Colo. The occasion was the 30th ar 
versary of his directorship of musi 
financial secretaryship of the chu 
He sang three songs requested by 
congregation, including a numbe) 
sings annually at the Easter sum 
services in the Garden of the Gods 
tarians over the world are familia! 
ROTARIAN VESSEY’S voice, for he has 
peared on the program at many Rot: 
Conventions and other meetings. 


Vessey 


Nice Icemen. When PAutL R. Bars 
a member of the Rotary Club of Chic 
Ill., recently observed his 75th birthd 
it also marked his completion of 
years in the ice industry. Three d 
later he was asked to come to a hi 
to talk over business matters witl 
couple of competitors. When he arri\ 
he found not two others, but 58 pers« 
representing approximately 40 differs 
ice companies. Then he tumbled to | 
fact that he was the guest of honor. I 
ther verification came when he was p 
sented with a $500 wrist watch inscribe 
“From the Gang,” was given a check f 
$2,500 and a testimonial booklet sign: 
by Chicago’s Mayor, MarTIN H. Ki: 
NELLY, and many others, paying tribi 
to his contributions to the ice indust: 
ROTARIAN BARBORO has served as direct 
of both the state and national ice ass 
ciations and has been a member of 
executive committee of the Chicago d 
trict ice association. His son, ALFRED 
who shared the secret of the surpri 
party, is President of the Chicago R 
tary Club. 


Abroad. J. RAYMOND TIFFANY, Pa 
First Vice-President of Rotary Inter 
tional, represented the Book Manufa 
turers’ Institute of America at the rece! 
International Printers’ Congress in Swe 
den. He is a director of the Institute 
and holds Rotary membership in Hob« 
ken, N. J. 


‘Practice’ Was Perfect. While at 


home in Laredo, Tex., for her annua 
vacation, Miss JEAN SUE PHILLIPs, violin 
ist and vocalist with the Phil Spitaln) 
All-Girl Orchestra, kept in practice by 
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The hunt is on! Immediate Past President Clarence G. Nichols (left) and his suc- 
cessor, Oswald Needham, look in vain for the President’s pin which Nichols dropped 
during the recent installation ceremony of the Rotary Club of Blenheim, Ont., Canada. 


ng at a meeting of the local Ro- 
lub—as she has frequently done in 
ist. This time there was a differ- 
however. She played a locally 

violin which is believed to be 
125 years old 





Four-Timer. Pride runs deep — and 
bly—in St. Matthews, Ky., where 
al Rotary Club recently won the 

ient’s Award for District 161 for 
urth successive year. 


Author. Byron Davies, a member of 
Rotary Club of Westminster East 
ion), England, has authored a 
let How to Study and Remember 
on Davies, Ltd., 2/6). 


Honored. The Examiner at Launces- 
Australia, notes a unique honor for 
Rotary Club of that city. Three of 
charter members were knighted by 
King: GorDON ROLPH, JOHN RAMSAY, 
JAMES. .. . FRANKLIN J. FITZPAT- 
K, of the Rotary Club of Lynbrook, 
Y., was recently named district depu- 
and exalted ruler of the Elks Lodge 
the southeastern district of New York 
State. . . . CarLos P. Romu to, of Manila, 
Philippines, Past Third-Vice Presi- 
of Rotary International, is chair- 
of his country’s delegation to the 
1 session of the United Nations Gen- 
Assembly in Paris (see page 17 of 
issue for an article by ROTARIAN 
ULO). ROTARIAN ROMULO is Am- 
ador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tiary and chief of The Philippine 
on to the United States. 
\LEXANDER G. SHENNAN, a Past Presi- 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago, IIL, 
a native of England, recently re- 
1 the Order of the British Empire 
ecognition of his contribution as an 
inizer of British war relief in Amer- 
The honor came from the hand of 
fellow Chicago Rotarian ConsuL GEN- 
ERAL A. W. MARLOW. ... PIERRE A. AB- 
of Rouen, France, Governor of Ro- 
ry’s District 49, has been named an 
officer of the Legion of Honor of France. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Both over 100, these ladies are moth- 
ers of Past Rotary District Governors. 
Left, Claudina U. de Lavin, mother of 
Julio Lavin Urrutia, of Santiago, Chile, 
and Manuela A. de Garcia, mother of 
Ramon T. Garcia, La Plata, Argentina. 


Photo: James 


As “Miss Canada of ’63,” Diane Dorst, 
daughter of Rotarian G. Dorst, presents | 
flowers to ““Miss Canada of ’48"’—Miss 
Jean Ferguson. Smiling approvingly is 
Charles C. Murray, President of the Ni- 





agara Falls, Ont., Canada, Rotary Club. 


WILL YOU 
TAKE THE 
ORDERS? 
One and Gouvetion 


“AUTOPOINT”’ 
KNIFE 


Yes, “Autopoint” business gifts are constant re- 
minders ... work for you so effectively, they close 
many sales, leaving only the orders for you to book. 

Like this proved “Autopoint" Knife with blade 
of fine surgical steel. One hand operation. Press 
selector button forward to choice of three blade 
lengths. No wobbly blade. In varied colors, with 
lustrous plastic barrel with rounded end in two 
contrasting colors. Constantly useful—constant re- 
minder of YOU, carrying your name, slogan or 
trademark. 


Pocket-Level Style 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “Autopoint” Pencil in modern pocket- 
level style with rocker-action clip and trim 
in silvonite finish. Opaque pyroxylin barrel 
in white or yellow—shows up your name, 
slogan or trademark beautifully. Finger 
rip in choice of many harmonious colors. 
ubly appreciated, because “Grip-Tite” 
tip won't let leads wobble, turn or fall out 
... delivers smoother, trouble-free writing. 


Temperature and Humidity Guide 


A useful and orna- 
mental accessory for 


office and home. Shows NO. 260 
degree of temperature ay RETAIL 


NO. 400 
RETAIL $1.00 











and humidity sepa- $2.00 
rately. Case hand- 
somely streamlined in molded 
plastic—walnut color. Rates a WO. 65 
place on any desk—gives you high RETAIL 
rating in customer and prospect $1.06 
preference. 

€ 


TRADE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 
“Autopoiat” is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicage 


| cadieeentiasenttaneatianeticeetinatienttiansnestinntienstiesttastiediaatiastiet 


| Autopoint Company 
Dept.R-11, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on 
]) “Autopoint’’ One Hand Operation 
Imprinted Knife 
0 *‘Autopoint’’ Pocket-Level Style 
Imprinted Pencil 
]) “Autopoint’’ Temperature and a 
Guide and other ‘‘Autopoint’’ Imprint 
Business Gifts 
Name 
Company Name 
| Street Address noen 968 
| City an ‘ Zone State 


| dieemeneeneintntnnintnin 
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Over] recalled Elbert Hubbard was “a 


* ee y Vv > 
Talking It O aa prophet.” I too recall Elbert Hubbard 
[Continued from page 3] in fact, I knew him very well—and re- 


member an incident characteristic of 


habit of not meeting deb or because the man. 
of the indifference on the part of the During the halcyon days following the 
collector—are, assuredly, the one that turn of the century, a representative 


can be worked at with the systems es group of Rocheste1 and Buffalo dentists 


tablished by the chambers of commerce made a “pilgrimage” to Elbert Hub- 
or other similar organizations. The col bard’s Roycroft at East Aurora, New 
lectable accounts generally are based York. Immediately following luncheon 


we assembled by the chapel for the out- 
an address by Fra El 


on an excess credit and, therefore it 
standing event 
bertus, in person 


silence, and awe held the hero wor- 


necessary not to continue supplying 
merchandise 
limit and a time for payment 

To have an arrangement 
and how the debtor can liquidate his 


before fixing a rational Profound expectancy, 


as to when shippers, but the Bard of Roycroft was 


equal to the occasion. Deliberately ad- 


vancing to the footlights, he calmly sur- 


account is more economical to both 


The accounts should not be allowed to veyed his audience. As though arriving 
rest, although nothing is gained by de at a definite conclusion, he quietly but 
manding payment when a reply has forcefully said, “Do you know what is 
been received from a merchant saying the matter with you dentists? You take 
that because of special circumstances he yourselves too damned seriously!” 
cannot dispose of certain articl Then The spell was broken: Fra Elbertus 
there is a need to help him first to sell had won the count, and our group Car- 
the goods and then ‘the way can b ried away the fruits of a scholarly and 
found to collect the money In othe practical discourse. 

words, in the majority of the cases what 

has happened is that there has been ex A Good Sign 

cessive effort in the sale, and. correcting Says CHARLES A. ARMITAGE 

this the other problem will be avoided Chamber of Commerce 


Secretary, Rotary Club 
Hope, 
Lynbrook, New 


Hubbard Speaks Up Arkansas 
Recalls J. WriGHT BEACH 


Honorary Rotarian 


York, 
Club had the right idea when it erected 


D.D.S The Rotary 







Dentist new signposts outside its city [see TH 
Eggertsville-Snyder, New York ROTARIAN for October, page 43]. Our 
In THE ROTARIAN for September, Ro Club has done the same thing, only dif- 
tarian Frank L. Brittain [see Talking It ferently When Claude Tillery, our 
poe 9 
Good == 


natured... a 





mild- - 
mannered! 


The Pipe Mixture 
with the KINDLY disposition _ 


= The Pipe 
Gentle ... considerate ... dependable... . \ Smoker's 
like the lovable old character from which ECONOMY 
it takes its name. A matchless blend LUXURY 
of the world’s most wonderful tobaccos 
for pipe smokers, young and old. 25 
Slow-burning! So very satisfying and Pleasureful 
such wonderful flavor. Pipefuls for 
25¢ 


tf your dealer does not have it — write Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., Dept. N25,119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, WN. Y. 
Enclosing 25¢ for full size package 





pee 





In Hope there is always a welcom 


1947-48 Club President, was return 
from the 1947 Rotary Convention in § 
Francisco, he noticed a _ consolidat 
service-club sign in Monrovia, Calif 
nia. It impressed him so much th: 

suggested Hope should have one 
You can see from the enclosed p 
[see cut] that the other service gr 


readily cooperated. 


———_ A Report on ‘Report on Chatham’ 


From Won. M. Gray, Rotarian 
Industrial Commissioner 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 

You do not know it, Mr. Editor, 
you, through our magazine, have rece 
ly placed me in the speaker’s chai 
a number of Rotary Clubs—and 
without warning! During a vacation i 
northern Ontario, I “made up” at m: 
more Rotary Clubs than my attendance 
record demanded. There was Wiart 
there were Orillia and Huntsville, a 
then just before I hit Bracebridge, T 
ROTARIAN for August with its article Re 
port on Chatham began filtering into the 
area. Well, Bracebridge had scheduled 
a magician for its evening meeting, but 
when Rotarians learned a Chatham Ro 
tarian was among them, they rushed 
me to the head table and insisted upo! 
halving the magician’s time so that | 
might tell a little more of the story you 
portrayed so admirably. 

Away up on Owen Sound is a littl 

place called Durham and its Rotary Club 
gets few visitors. There were only tw: 
of us that night and, after I register: 
I saw two chaps whispering in a corne! 
Presently they came forward and on¢ 
asked, “Say, you wouldn’t be the fellow 
mentioned in the last RoTARIAN, would 
you?” And I said, “Well, to tell the hon- 
est truth, I haven’t seen a copy of this 
month’s RoTARIAN.” 

“By golly, it is!” the other exclaimed 
and in one of those breathless shifts that 
occur when the regular program has 
fallen through, I was swept to the head 
table—as speaker of the evening! Fo! 
30 minutes I tried to make that article 
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of Durham, to press the point 














he seeming miracle of Chatham 

be duplicated in correct ratio in 

: town if communities realize their 
trength 

Chathamite liked your article 

s, naturally nd from this sam- 

of other Rotary Clubs I know that 

received as a very high compli- 

» Canada. I know also that it will 

as an inspiration to Chatham to 

creater efforts, and I trust that in 

her 70 or 80 countries to which 

ROTARIAN goes there may be an 

ening of the latent power that Ro- 

) finds in every community If it 1s 
mut to use 








Motto Forgotten and Remembered 
} 4. B. JoHnson, Rotarian 
ylic-School Principal 
nn. North Carolina 





Rotary-badge story by Harry L. 
rles in THE Rorarian for June re- 
d me of an incident that hap- 


1 to me 
day in the Fall of 1938 I was at- 
g the State Fair I had parked 


outside the grounds, and when 
‘ked like rain later in the day, I 
the man at the gate for permis 
» go out to my car for my rain- 
be allowed readmission. He 
iat it was against the regulations, 









it he was a member of the Rotary 
n _ and since he saw 
tary lapel button he would read- 
ne if | wo l tate the motto of 
as a password when I returned 
gate Present day business require- 
he few minute t took me to walk ‘aro 
e car, get the coat. and return 1 ments make it imperative that 
n vain to recall the motto Being you tall: instantly eee @ive orders 


oung in Rotary at the time, I just 


in’t recall it When I reached the 


I had to confess I couldn't re- FLEXIFONE Intercom! 


er Rotary’s motto He told me, 


get action and results with 


vice above Self’—come on in and ‘ 
ever forget it again!” You don’t have to wait for operators 


ad mnt? 
. Raven or waste valuable time with dials or buzzers 


°.e , . . ° : j : : “wWtre ae 
Cx m petition Aids Service All you have to do is point your finger and talk with FLEXIFONE. 
Thinks RALPH E. LYNE, Rotarian 
lutomobile-Parts Dealer Modern, functionally designed units to meet every requirement, 


Taylor, Michigan : 
_ ; > ~ 
Two station systems as low as $30.05. 


oPERADIo 


What Service Is” in THE Rotarian for 
August [see Opu on, page 54] Was an 
excellent definition or explanation. I 

think it would have been even bet- 

if the word “competition” had been 























omitted in these two sentences: (1) 
Service is the battle cry of the better VA ZLALFON a 
lization that would redeem the earth 
from selfishness and competition and 
isolation.” (2) “Service stands against INTERCOM SYSTEMS 
tyranny of selfishness, the despot- SCOSSSSSESSSSSHSHESSHSHSHSEHHESHSSHEHEHEEHEEEHEESESEEEESE 
of greed, the hatred and rivalry of OPERADIO MFG. CO., Dept. R118, St. Charles, Ill, 
npetition, and the cold, hard, and un- ; 
ing judgment of the world.” Now Please send me free literature as checked: 
reread these sentences leaving out the ([] FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. [1] Central Sound Control Systems. 
word “competition.” () Make appointment to discuss our needs. 
ompetition is one of the greatest as- 
sets that service has. Man's very exist- tome 
ence is dependent upon competition. 
rhe anatomy of man is such that there Address — 
are numerous internal battles or com- 
petitive struggles going on constantly, City ——— ——— —— 
2 Penny oan mnemeney, erate *Even if you already have an intercom system, it would be advisable to know tho 
be fatal to that one individual. These advantages of the new FLEXIFONE. 
facts are recognized by physicians, PSY- | gseeeeeeeer es POP eeeeSEEE SESS SEE ESEEHHHHSHE ESSE EEE EEEEESE ESD 
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FOR CUSTOMERS 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Send us your 
gift list now. 
We handle all 
shipping de- 


tails. 
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FRUIT CAKE 


You’ll make a hit with everyone on your 
gift list with this rich, tender- textured 
fruit cake, crammed with golden raisins, 
glazed pineapple, candied cherries and 
plump, delicious pecans. Mellow ...and 
just moist enough to bring out all its de- 
licious goodness and fich home-like fla- 
vor. Dressed in gay, holiday cellophane 
and packed in beautiful, colorful, round 
metal container which is ideal for sewing 
materials, cookies, candies, etc., when 
the last luscious nibble of cake is gone. 
Snug fitting cover beautifully decorated 
with floral design taken from actual color 
photograph. A gift that will be appre- 
ciated . . . and one you can give with 
pride. So good-looking, so good-tasting, 
you’d expect it to cost much more. Made 
the “thome-baked’”’ way by the famous 
Omar Bakeries. Thirty years’ baking ex- 
perience. Millions of satisfied customers. 
Protected by durable shipping box, 
ready for mailing. We will enclose your 
greeting card, if you wish .. . or the one 
shown and described below. Send check 
or money order TODAY and make 
everyone on your list happy this Christ- 
mas. Specify week of delivery preferred. 


2 LBS. ae) 


prepaid in U. S. 






A gay, 
top-quality greet- 
ing card free with 
every cake. Your name 
filled in by hand, if 
desired! Adds a warm 
personal touch when 
sending cake as a gift. 
Order today! 


OMAR BAKERIES 


1910 Harney Street, Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 
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RUBY RED GRAPE FRUIT and 
SWEET LUSCIOUS ORANGES 





delicious 


These two exceptionally tree-ripened 
fruits delivered to you prepaid, from our Sonny 
Texas groves, in one of these beautiful Tule Palm 
baskets made by Mexican Indians. You, and your 
friends to whom it is sent, will be delighted with 
this superior quality fruit. 
Here is the solution to your Christmas Gift prob- 
lems. Basket contains about one-half bushel of 
fruit . . . $5.00 PREPAID in U. S. Also regular 
bushel basket full of sweet, juicy white seedless 
grapefruit . . . $5.00 PREPAID in U. S. 


RUSSELL W. BRANDT 
Box 935-A Brownsville, Texas 
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chiat ts, clergymen, and others; in 
fact, most of these people take sides and 
help in that competition—many times 
rendering servi 2 unknowingly. 


In the business world « tition has 


Om pe 


brought about more service than I could 
possibly mention. The baker is trying 
to make a better loaf of bread so you 

ill eat more; the butcher, grocer, drug- 


tn 
gist, clothier, and others are const antly 


ing to improve their service, mainly 


] 


they know they will lose the 


business if produces some- 


betters civiliza- 


competition 
thing better. ... If it 
tion, it Is service. 

established 


com- 


Standards of quality are 


and are continually being raised by 
petition. Even our 
et up on a competitive 
this world 
man would 


school systems are 
basis. Without 
would grow 


soon get too 


competition, 
stagnant and 
lazy to live. 


Re: ‘Political Marriage 
From A. G. HULETT, M.D., 
Physician and Pathologist 
East Orange, New Jersey 

I have profited much through perusal 
of the several articles in THE ROTARIAN 
upon the United Nations, culminating 
with the masterful essay by Trygve Lie 
in the September issue [see What Do 
You Want U. N. to Do?]. 

As a doctor and pathologist, I am ac- 
customed to identify, confront, and ac- 
cept realities and to endeavor to reduce 
complex problems to simple terms and 
workable projects. In such 
it is my habit to employ examples and 
parables to render my readily 
comprehensible. Thus, in regard to the 
problems pertaining to the United Na- 
can we not use a rather simple 
formula to make the crucial question 
stand out? 

What Rotarian would approve—or ex- 
pect from—the marriage of a 
staid, Christian, monogamistic girl with 
an orthodox Mohammedan or avowed 
polygamist? Such could come only if 
either party embraced the faith and cus- 
toms of the other. 

Is it not equally true 
Francisco in the formation 
Nations, we advocated and 
the “political marriage” of 
dissimilar and irreconcilable nations and 
cultures? Herein a majority of the 
member nations adhere to the doctrine 
of the sanctity of individual human 
Govern- 


Rotarian 


endeavors 


theses 


tions, 


success 


that, at San 
of United 
promoted 
as equally 


rights and of the necessity for 








ment to have the consent of the 
erned. In a minority of such nat 
—especially Russia and her satellit 


we finc bound t 
nd peoples which deny such 
who neither believe 
those principles, and 
every act and utterance viol 


ourselves securely 
tions 
concepts, nor } 
tice whose 
nigh 
them. 

Can the United Nations 
anything worth while—can it a 
plish other than confusion and d 
sion, unless such minority nations eit 
be persuaded to change their basic p 
ciples or be extruded from members] 
and thus made to confront and to 
the force of the combined might 
fluence of the other nations of this wo 
united against them?.. 


amount 


ana 


‘East-West’ Recalls Theorems 
For CLIntTon F. KarRsTAEDT, Rotaria? 
Newspaper Publisher 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Back in our Beloit High School da 
I had a teacher of whom I was literal 
scared to death (some days). Needle 
it was on the day when I wasn 
too well prepared with my geomet 
it seemed, were the days whe 
Lucius C. Porter would always call o 
me for a blackboard exhibition of m 
colossal ignorance. 

After one of these fortunately unfo 
tunate grilling experiences one wou 
study all night rather than risk the di 
appointed and hurt look (this-hurts-m: 
a-lot-more-than-it-does-you) of Luciu 
accompanied by his scathingly sarcast 
remark, “Sit down, Mr. Karstaedt! Of 
course you don’t know this theorem!” 

To my astonished eyes, what shoul 
I read in THE RoTARIAN for August but 
a guest editorial East—West? The 
Twain Do Meet! by this same Lucius C. 
Porter! 

Yes, Lucius, East and West do meet— 
again, but not in the old high-school 
classroom! Both teacher and pupil are 
still pursuing the best way of demon 
strating the theorem of human rela- 
tions—teacher in far-off China, and pu 
pil still in Beloit—I in the little Beloit 
Buzzer’s editorial chair and you in Tu: 
ROTARIAN with more than a quarter mil- 
lion circulation. 

Lucius, it was indeed a stirring mes- 


lo Say, 


Those, 


sage. All Rotarians should read it. 
Eps. Note: Readers wishing to know 
more about “Teacher Porter” and “Pupil 


Karstaedt” will find additional information 


in Who’s Who in America. 
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TALKS, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


FROM LETTERS, 


ROTARY 


hood of Man a Necessity 
Dunn, R in 
Bag Manufacturer 
ah, Georg 
a lawyer, 


= 1 — 
one of the Pharisees, 


Tesus what was the first and 
Commandment, He_ replied, 
alt love the Lord thy God with 


le heart an 


le mind,” 


d thy whole soul and 
and He immediately 
Commandment is 
alt love thy neigh- 


second 
Thou s 
thy self.” 

her time He ad 


‘The 


first, 


monished us that 

making a gift at the altar 

* brother had some- 
rainst us—first to go and be rec- 
with our brother and then come 

fer our gift. 

out the brotherhood of man 

Fatherhood of God, 


ere 


nembered our 


nnot be the 


.w much this hate-torn world 
both! What can we—just ordi- 
nen—do about it? Remember 





e extraordinary 
men. The twelve 
yrdinary From a 


ldress. 


possibilities in 
Apostles 


men Rotary 


Vitality of Rotary 
BERT L. ROSEN 
eT 


rEIN, Rotarian 


ferson, New Je 
vitality of Rotary is in 
of the nobility of service. It rec- 
es that every man is like David of 
paradox—a combination of earth 
spirit, of passion and ideal. A\l- 
*h it teaches nothing new, it 
ite a great body of men, dwelling 
iny lands, to the recognition and 
tice of the great, the fundamental, 
eternal ideals in a changed and 
ging world, in a confused and con- 
world. 
1d in order that its members may 
better practice its ideal of service, 
divides the great realm of serv- 
to four major fields: Club Service, 
tional Service, Community Service, 
International Service —From a Ro- 
Club address. 


rsey 


its recog- 


does 


Young People Study Democracy 

IILDE GABRIEL 

daughter of Rotarian 

ibingdon, Virginia 
We cannot expect to make good dem- 
ts out of Nazis in two years, if at 

The only hope for the former to- 
tarian countries is to influence the 
nger generation by demonstrating 
ocracy to as many young people as 

ble. It would not be too much of 
investment of money to ensure world 
ce if we used millions of dollars to 
ig over here as many high-school 
college students as possible for at 

a year or a year and a half. They 
ild be informed by teachers in their 
necessary, about the 
‘mocratic way of life. Also they should 
y their chosen subjects for about a 


A 
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We “captured 


the sun”’ when we chose 


BzG 





Here’s unbelievable comfort for that new home you’re planning 


. sun-like, overall warmth... draftle 


» Heating is completely conc 


ing system in any room. 


floor or ceiling diffuse soothing radiant heat, spreading a 
blanket of sunny warmth over the entire house. You'll be de- 


lighted, too, with the decorative freedom 


sured by this ultra-modern heating. 
"The fascinating story of B & G Hydro-Flo Heating is told in 
a free, color-illustrated booklet. Send for your copy—it will 


show you how to “capture the sun”’ 


Besides ... an all- ryear "round supply of hot water 


fa B & G Hydro-Flo 


quantities 


The Water Heater unit of 
hot 
month of the year—and at trifling cost 


water in boundless ~automa 


/ 





s floors ove te 


yy 
Caied 


Pipe coils in the 


and 


in your own home, 


Sy sten 


- FIG 


more re- 


with no 


leanliness 





n ul I lies 
B&G Hydro-Flo System 
equipment can be installed 
on any hot water heating 
boiler—new or old, 


e BELL & GOSSETT 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DEPT. AT-28, MORTON GROVE, ILL. ( ae 





PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 














inquiries on _ 





Amaz ing results in sales, 
tacts , ” saves time and mon 7y oe 

to use GEM STENCIL DL PLICAT OR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send ram | * 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge rE 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. © Dept. 108 


6633 Enright « St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY ~- FREE TRIAL OFFER 








OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct te Waser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York « 5S? 


Louis 


Minrleapolis « Des Moines * Kansas City 
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LET US 
HELP YOU 
GET TO 
THE 
“HEART ”’ 


OF YOUR 


Freijla Froblems 


Whether you're in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically ‘ocated 
Wabash to and through 
“The Heart of America.” 


You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 


directly, 


To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 
and speed your freight to and 
through “The Heart of America.” 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Sertig Amer? 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Je 








The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Are you quick to read, and quick to 
remember? Then, if you've covered this 
issue of The Rotarian, you should have 
little trouble answering eight or more of 
these questions. Check your answers with 
those on page 56. 

1. How much milk is consumed in 
America in a year? 

12 billion pounds. 
545 billion quarts. 
120 billion pounds. 

2. What was the official vote in the 
Hayes-Tilden contest? 

159 to 84. 195 to 184. 8 to 7. 

3. Revista Rotaria is observing an anni- 
versary. Which one is it? 

Twenty-first. Tenth. 
Eighteenth. Fifteenth. 

4. The eight world-renowned social sci- 
entists who declared that war is nof nec- 
essary met in which one of these cities? 

Paris, France. Geneva, Switzerland. 
New York, N. Y. London, England. 

5. Approximately what percentage of 

the population of Tennessee participated 


year and then tour the country for one 
or two months. 

In this way they could see the demo 
cratic way of life in action. They should 
not only see the good parts of this 
country, but all corners good and bad 
These students would then go back to 
their own homelands as ambassadors of 
democracy. They would also have the 
opportunity to meet students from 
other European countries, who are over 
here for the same purpose, and to learn 
to understand these people better by 
placing them in large special groups in 
universities. It would cost millions of 
dollars, but it would be more produ 
tive than, for instance, the radio propa 
ganda to Russia. I do not believe that 
these people will, as it happened under 
Hitler, come back to invade their guest 
homeland. 


How to Make Better Preachers 
JAMES T. RANDLE, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Rogers, Arkansas 

In preaching, visiting, leadership, 
counselling, the preacher is still just a 
man. Do not expect a perfect person; 
you will not get it. He needs your 
friendship and help to get along. ... 

You can make a better preacher by 
going regularly to church. A 14-year- 
old boy wrote this quatrain for the Steu- 
benville (Ohio) Register: 

Each time I pass a church 

1 stop to make a visit 

So that when I’m carried in 

Our Lord won't say, “Who is it? 

Go to church and listen prayerfully 
to the sermon. The smile or nod you 
give may hearten your preacher and 
save a sermon from souring or falling 
flat If you have anything against him, 
tell him in a brotherly way. Do not 
smile to his face and fuss when his back 
is turned. 

One discouraged Negro preacher told 
his white brother, “You see, I has had 
this church three years. The first year 


in the four-point program started by the 
Knoxville Rotary Club? 
61. 22. 16. 90. 
6. Glen Ellyn, Ill., is proud of its: 
Better-baby clinic. 
Special children's matinees. 
Movie patronage. 

7. How many divorce-bound couples 

has Judge Joseph Sabath reconciled? 
80,000. 8,000. 6,000. 

8. People in Zanesville, Ohio, are be 

coming more conscious of the dangers of 
Home accidents. Cancer. 
Common cold. Fire. 

9. What famous structure in Melbourne 
Australia, is described by Edythe Guern- 
sey? 

Public library. 
Shrine of Memories. 
Shrine of Remembrance. 

10. Harold Pollard was given his con- 
tented heifer by a Rotary Club. What 
city is it in? 

Austin, Tex. Ogden, Utah. 
Ral..gh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. 


they idolized me, the second year 
tantalized me, and this third year they 
done gone to scandalizing me.”’—Fre 
a Rotary Club address 


Are We Freezing Our Assets? 

CHAS, O. STEPHAN, Rotarian 

Plumber 

Pueblo, Colorado 

Have we as Rotarians kept Rotar’ 
front of our new members and up 
their expectations? Or will we have t 
stop and bring Rotary to them? The 
will they be the members we hoped a1 
expected them to be? 

Are the men we are taking into ou 
Clubs as interested as we were ten \ 
15 years ago? Are we building Rotary 
or Clubs? 

As I look about, I am wondering 
we older members haven't a real job i 
front of us. Many of us think we have 
served our time, but in keeping Rota: 
in front I am sure we have just starts 
Our old friend the late Richard H. Wells 
President of Rotary International 
1944-45, once said that he always tried 
to build his classification to Rotary, not 
Rotary to ris classification. If more ot 
us would try that, I am sure we would 
never have to worry about “frozen 
assets” in our Clubs. 


Study Other Peoples 

FRANK PHILLIPS, Rotarian 

Apiculturist 

Ithaca, New York 

Much has been said of a shrinking 
world, due to improved transportatio! 
of thought, things, and people, but we 
have learned that it is not a shrinking 
world, but one of expanding interests 
We must acquire understanding as a 
sound basis of neighborliness, based on 
knowledge, on hard facts, and on sane 
judgments. This is why Rotary experi 
ence shows the need for a study of the 
conditions surrounding peoples of othe 
lands. 
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What 80,000 Divorces 


Have Taught Me 
page 10] 


, ued from 


suddenly 
Why 


who does the court- 


the wedding ceremony 


es the hunted afterward? 


fore marriage do it afterward? If 


ire responsible for three fourths or 
of the divorces, as records show, 
houldn’t they be responsible for 
s in marriage as well as failure? 
um a great believer in man playing 


role of lover always, and if he does, 
is not one chance in 100 his wife 
Women 


in the little at 


fail him live and flower 


tentions men give be- 
marriage, and wise is the husband 
ontinues his thoughtfulness after 
i. Flowers and anniversary remem- 
es, yes, but also the daily expres- 
of affection 

ce the 


matter of personal appear- 


an all-important item of morale. 
divorce- 
that 


nore responsible than women for 


m my observations as a 


udge, I am convinced men 


fter-marriage let-down in so many 


es’ appearance. Always expressing 
ition before marriage, forgetful 
ward, the husband gives his wife 

nse of frustration 

He doesn’t care,” she tells herself. 


Vhy should I?’ 


e “sag,” when women become care- 


That’s the beginning 


even dowdy \ man can eliminate 
ilmost marital 
For in- 


sure blight on his 
tentiveness. 


that 
regularly, and if it costs 


yiness by at 


e, he should insist she go to 
yeauty shop 
nuch, let him cut down on his 
He'll find it a 


1 investment for his 


ces to get the price. 


own pride. 
iuty is the next thing to a ritual 
and 99 men out of 100 would 


have it otherwise 


nowadays, 
We didn’t have 
a thing as a “beautye shoppe” in 
lay, but I’m modern despite my 78 
years and consider glamour eminently 
irable. In fact, | sometimes make 
Regina’s beauty appointments for her— 
ist a bit of husbandly deference, you 
iow. But how thrilled I am to see her 
smartly coiffured and manicured! 
| BELIEVE should garnish 
r work with plenty of fun and sports 
gether. 


couples 


Most wives are willing to take 
e role of golf widow occasionally, but 
And many 
will stand for their wives playing bridge 


yt perpetually. husbands 


art from them—maybe as many as 
their wives to play with them! 
But there are plenty of forms of enter- 
1inment, many and outdoor 
which engage with 
equal facility to men, offering ample 
opportunity for them to play together. 
And remember, romance kindled on the 
dance floor or on a moonlight boat ride 
can be preserved by the same means! 
When you see the drabness of the di- 


want 


indoor 


sports, in women 
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Each time you wax 
your floor the prep- 
aration and applico- 
tion costs opproxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the 
cost of the wax. Re- 
duce your waxings 
with Holeomb Water- 


Proof wux. 


d. 6. 


in DO 





HOLCOMB 


| 





totems 


WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 


It's not the wax you use...it's the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 
Wax reduces the number of waxings per 
year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes. 
The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


because it’s TRULY waterproof. 


WRITE US 


letins on floor maintenance 


for J. |. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul- 
State type of floor you have. 
These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking 


CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
1896....1948 


NDUSTRIAL 
NSTITUTIONAL 


MFO. ¢ 
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Decorative Effects for HOME on OFFICE 






SOLVE you 
COVERING 


marble 


suntast, 
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pilitie 


durable, i 
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ORIENTAL 





RUGS 


' —/ 


7 is) You will discover an 
pean beauty, rich 
quality and lasting worth, 
which no other floor cover- 
ing can bring to your home. 


ROGS SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ROTARIANS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


169 North Wabash Avenue «+ FRAnklin 8800 


Chicago, Iliaois 
The World’s Largest Collection 
of fine Oriental Rugs 
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2) prepaid in U. S. 
: (West of Denver, add 25c) 


An unusual and distinctive gift! Let a colorful 
gift box of nationally famous Wisconsin aged 
cheese and epicurean cheese foods convey your 
personal greetings to friends and business asso- | 
ciates. 4 lbs. 5 oz. net wt.—truly a gourmet’s | 
assortment! ... Send your complete gift list 
with check or money order now. We acknowl- 
edge — supply gift cards. Specify delivery 
preferred 




















Immediately 0 For Christmas () 

Gift list for boxes attached, or 
Send to. 

Street. 

City. Zone. State. 

Sender 





Schusters 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Dept. A 
3 Great 


| of Information. 


| mistrust 





as I do day by day, you 
the necessity of 
Orange 
and wedding 
altar of the 
congratu 


vorce court, 
realize more and more 
enshrining marriage in beauty. 
blossoms, white veils 
marches, ceremonies at the 
church, prayers and blessings, 
lations and kisses, are more than props 





to a show; they are valid parts in an | 


impressiveness, solemnity, and richness 
which make wedding rites sacred and 
therefore more enduring. 

I believe that marriage was “ordained 
and therefore is to be consid- 
ered reverently. I wish that flippant 
and vulgar references to marriage could 
be eliminated, and that home and par- 
Why must it be 


give the limelight to the celeb- 


of God” 


enthood be exalted. 
that we 
rities with a string of divorces while we 
ignore the Jean Her- 
sholts, who have been married 34 years; 
the Spencer Tracys, 24 years; the Sam 
Goldwyns, 23 years; the Sam Woods, 40 
years; the Robert Montgomerys, 20 
years; the Gary Coopers, 15 years? A 
nation’s strength lies in its home life, 
and its home life has always had a re- 
Marriages rooted in 


romance of the 


ligious foundation. 
faith and goodwill seldom crack up. 

The divorce court has taught me a lot, 
but my own marriage has taught me 
more. Married happily for six decades, 
Regina and I are looking forward to 
our diamond, or 75th, anniversary with 
eagerness. What after that? Well, I’ll 
tell you about it in 1973. 


Toward a Freer Press! 
[Continued from page 19] 


the character of a battle order. The 
press is in the front line of the battle 
for peace. 

Its twofold task in this particular réle 
is defined in the second resolution ap- 
proved by the Conference on Freedom 
The resolution ‘“con- 
demns solemnly all propaganda either 
designed or likely to provoke or encour- 
age any threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression, and all 
distortion and falsification of news 
through whatever channels, private or 
governmental, since such activities can 
misunderstanding and 
between the peoples of the 
world and thereby endanger the lasting 
peace which the United Nations is con- 
secrated to maintain.” 

At the same time, the resolution “ap- 
peals vigorously to the personnel of the 
press and other agencies of information 
of all countries of the world, and to 
those responsible for their activities, to 
aims of friendship, under- 
standing, and peace by accomplishing 
their task in a spirit of accuracy, fair- 
ness, and responsibility.” 

The press is not only to guard against 
error and refrain from malicious propa- 
ganda; it must also actively foster good- 


only promote 


serve the 





Do you recognize length of service? Sound f 
chology calls for the recognition of long a 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
service awards are tangible evidence of manag 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations. 

Awards designed and manufactured by M: 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly we 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back 
ground of experience in the design and manu 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cup: 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophic 
plaques and cups are also available with beautif 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 


Verge aes” 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST.., CHICAGO 











Department Stores 
in Wisconsin's lorgest city 


54 


will among peoples and that thorough 


This Year Give 


jf row Ul Holy. 


jreetings o 7 elelere 
ohmelate a sINESS 
ixen, richly berried 
Oregon grown holly...in full-foliaged 
sprays or fashioned into holly wreaths 
Highly personal, always in good taste 
elie NAMe]elela-valelicye! 


we 
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iates with we 


BROWNELL FARMS suut=oon 











for Birthdays 


DELICIOUS GIFTS ‘:, Sutscers 


Remembrance is the sweetest flower 
that in the garden grows 


Six large jars of old fashioned 
pure fruit preserves. Strawberry, Cherry, Apricot, 
Peach, Plum and Apple Butter. Made from ripe 
fruit and pure cane sugar. Government Inspection. 
Sold by mail. Insured delivery. 
A tong remembered gift for wife, sweetheart, parents, 
business clients, empio % and friends, for birthdays 
and holiday occasions. ou will enjoy the response 
Send us the names and addresses of those to whom 
you wish a gift package sent. Your name on an appro- 
priate card will be sent with the package. Price for 
each 6-jar package in U.S.A. including postage to any 
address east of the Mississippi River, $3.00; west of 
the Mississippi River, $3. + on" packages of 12-jar 
assortments available at $8.5 West of the Missis- 
sippi River, $6.00 anaes’ may use personal or 
postal checks. 


WAYNE COUNTY FRUIT GIFTS 
Box 399—Orrville, Ohio 


A delicious gift. 
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standing which is the beginning of 


m as well as the surest foundation 


sting peace. 


tending beyond the present crisis 


e long-range functions of freedom 


yrmation ‘To help promote re- 
for human rights and fundamental 
ys without rimination,” and 
facilitate the solution of the eco 
social. and humanitarian prob- 
of the world as a whole through 
interchange of information 

g on such problems 
E mission of the press, as defined 
Conference on Freedom of Info 
yn in Geneva s coéxtensive with 
nited Nations blueprint for a bet 
vorld. The entire structure of 


and security which the 
build 


the support of an enlightened and 


progress, 


d Nations is trying to rests 


nsible world citizenry. The Con 


that 


e therefore sought to ensure 


lanneis of ormation, upon which 


gent world opinion depends, 

d be kept clear and free It was 
eed that “everyone shall have the 
to freedom of thought and expres- 
including freedom “to hold opin- 
without interference; and to seek, 
eive, and impart information and 
by any means and regardless of 


tiers.” 

e assumption was that truth, free- 
and justice would prevail in the 
pen market of ideas.”’ It is the job of 
press to see to it that they are ade- 
ately presented and constructively ad- 
ed 
Certain Conference 


the 


the 
in 


of 
criticized 


decisions 


ve been United 


States and elsewhere on the ground that 


ey constitute limitations to freedom 


the press which are unacceptable to 


mocratic societies with their tradi- 


tional opposition to any and all forms 


ibridgment whatsoever. It is note- 
rthy that the Soviet Union and the 
ther States of the Eastern bloc, on the 


her hand, consider these decisions to 


unsatisfactory precisely on the 
ound that they do not go far enough 
providing what these States regard 


necessary restrictions to the abuses 
the press. 


that 
the 


It seems obvious, therefore, the 
the Con- 
rence proceed from two opposite ex- 


To an impartial mind, this fact 


ed 
Ramee 
od 


ticisms of decisions of 


remes. 
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J. Belmont Mosser, President 
Kiwanis International 


All America backs 
its All-American Team 


U. S. ARMY and 
U. S. AIR FORCE 


For the splendid work they are doing at home and 
abroad, the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force command 
the admiration and appreciation of every American. 
As presidents of organizations devoted to affairs of 
civic interest, we urge you, our members, to co- 
operate enthusiastically with the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Stations in your community. 


Encourage young men between the ages of 17 and 
35 to investigate what both Services offer in excellent 
training for successful careers. Under the guidance 
of expert instructors and in the finest schools in the 
country, young men may become skilled in radar, 
radio, communications, or any of a number of 
advanced, technical subjects. Their spendable in- 
come as privates is greater than that of 68% 
of the wage earners in the country. Their opportuni- 
ties for advancement — unlimited. 


But, more important than the individual benefits 
they receive, young men who enlist either in the 
Army or Air Force become members of an All- 
American team determined to gain the goal so vital 
to all of us... PEACE. 


We know you will support that team 








PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESs 


The new peacetime Army ond Air Force offer young men 
® WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 


® BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
® UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


U.S. ARMY and U.S.AIR FORGE 











RECRUITING SERVICE 





i < ors 
George |. Hall, Grand Exalted Ruler 
Benevolent Protective Order of the Elks 





De Vere Watson, Grand Worthy Pres. j 
Fraternal Order of Eagles y 






Paul D. Bagwell, Notional President 
U. $. Junior Chamber of Commerce 





John E. Swift, Supreme Knight 
Knights of Columbus 


Eugene S. Briggs, President 
International Association of Lions Clubs 
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Large Whole Halves Pecan Meats 
FRESHNESS ASSURED 


Freshness and quality make a differ 
ence. Each box comes direct from 
Alabama's Pecan orchards, and is 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
2/2 Ib. box, $3.50 
1/4 Ib. box, $1.85 


We also have choice Pecans in 
Shells. . . . Write for prices. 
Send us your gift list; include card 
if desired. We will do the rest. 
Enclose check or money order pay- 
able to: 


SCHERMER PECAN CO. 
P. O. Box 264—Dept. R 
FAIRHOPE, ALABAMA 


Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
United States——No C. O. D.’s 


gum A Gift Long 
‘eeg) Remembered 


&y 
ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT, TANGERINES 


FULLY TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct from tree 
to you, washed and polished, but NOT ARTIFICIALLY 
COLORED. A beautiful package. 

THIS makes a difference few people outside of 
Florida know about. Try some and you'll say: ‘Wish 
I'd known this before." We are well prepared to 
ship any size gift or employee orders for Christmas 
season—Orange Blossom Honey, Orange Marmalade, 
Guava Jelly, Pecan Roll, Kumaquat Preserves, ALL 
CITRUS PRODUCTS. 


A TRIAL BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 


Full box, $7.50, bushel, $5.25, 4/5 bushel, $4.40, 
bushel, $3.30 (money order or check), prepaid to YOUR 
door. (Prices subject to change.) ORANGES or MIXED 
(oranges, orapefruit and tangerines). ADD 15% to cover 
additional express charges west of the Mississippi River 
Minn., Upper Mich. and Wis. (Missouri excepted) 


W. ROSS WALTON 











MEMBER 





Clermont Florida 


Checks from Rotarians accepted 


AGED WISCONSIN | 


cheddar = ee 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
Wrapped in pliofilm in two pound 
lonves and shipped in ten pound 
tective cartons. No waste. Pres- 
ent price 60 cents a pound plus 
postage. HERE’S THE ANSWER 
To YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
rROBLEM. 

Minimum Order 10 Pounds. Send to 


GUS E. PLATE 
Brillion Center Cheese Factory 
BRILLION, WISCONSIN 
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most conclusive 


would appear to be the 
which the 


success with 


proof of the 
Conference met the dilemma of an ideo- 
world and arrived at 


logically divided 


decisions representing the serene, ma 


ture, and deliberate thinking of the 


overwhelming majority of the delega 
tions of 60 States 
The 


were 


deliberations of the Conference 
held amid a tempestuous political 
That 


limited areas could have been 


climate agreement even within 
reached 
at all is proof of the willingness and 


capacity of men of goodwill to rise 


above the clamorous conflict of ide 


ologies and fix their sights firmly on the 


Letters from Across the Pond 


Yes, Some Things about You Puzzle 


[Continued from page 26] 


wherein many of us have questions and 
doubts. 
for example, why 


We wonder, you 


went socialistic. We have always 
thought of England as staid and conser, 
ative. Even as you Britishers look 
upon Franklin D. Roosevelt as the great 
American of the (prin- 
cipally we think because of what he did 
though 
got him into great difficulties here) so 


Winston 


present age 


for you, his domestic policies 


we in America look upon 
Churchill as the personification of all 
that we hold grand in a Britisher: capa 
ble, fearless, resolute. To us he is “Jonn 
Bull.”” We were shocked when you de 
feated him and went socialistic. 

We note that 
without number. 


taken over the mines and yet you are 


you have had strikes 


Your Government has 
short of fuel for both homes and fac- 
tories. Your Government has taken over 
the Bank of England—the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street—and public utili- 
ties, docks, and transportation. You have 
socialized medical care. Your farm prod 
or through the 
here 


ucts must be sold to 


Government. us over 
think that it is due to all of this that 


your people have not settled down to 


Many of 


work as they have in Holland and Bel 


gium. 
We read that in London alone up- 
ward of 100,000 families are waiting 


their turn on the lists of people to be 
housed, that in lightly bombed rural vil- 
lages a fifth of the people are miserably 
housed. We know that Britishers 
grit your teeth, tighten your belts, and 
you 


you 


grin and bear it, just as went 
through “blood, sweat, and tears” with 
Churchill during the blitz. Wouldn’t you 
have fared far better to have had houses 
built by private enterprise? 
Government priorities on building ma 
erial for the homeless are commendable, 
but for the Government to do the build- 
ing and be the owner makes “confusion 
worse confounded” to the way of think- 


ing of most Americans. That explains 





objectives of peace and understanc 
without sacrifice of basic principles 
Because peace and understanding 
war, begin in the minds of men, freed 
of information must perforce play a 
role in the evolution of the new int 
national order. The delegates who 
freedom of 
Palais des 


quickly enough that they were not wi 


cussed information in 


Nations were to find 
ing in the seclusion and unreality of 
ivory tower. They were to find the 


selves in the very 


center of an are) 
fighting an battle in the 
United make 


men free in a better and happier wo: 


important 
Nations campaign to 


Us—George G. Perrin 


why so many of us don’t want ERI 


money to be used to buy railroads < 
embark on any socialistic venture. We 
think it should be used to stimulate pri 
duction of goods. 

More production, we believe, woul 
help solve many of your problems. Ra 
tioning can compel low prices, but it 
does not give new incentive to produce 
new goods so the concomitant result is 
scarcity. To illustrate: you pay a shill 
ing a dozen for eggs, but each Britishe 
is allowed about two eggs a week. Beet 
is cheaper in England than in Americ: 
but you are limited to about a shilling a 
week for meat. The average Britishe: 
would fare better, it seems, if he has 
food obtainable at higher prices rathe 
than unobtainable at low prices. 

We can 
calfe says that the way aid to Britain 
finally brought 
measure justifiably repugnant to the av 


understand why Tom Met 


was about is in larg 
erage Britisher. He takes the attitude 
that the world’s problems were ours a 
well as his and is grieved at any attitude 
on our part of a patronizing nature. Fo. 
all of this we respect him. 

There are some aspects to our grants 
in-aid, however, that I feel the averags 
Britisher does not comprehend. Sixty 
six nations, not England alone, are re 
Upward of 16 
billion dollars have been expended and 


ceiving grants from us. 


our outlays in aid are running 550 mil 
lion dollars a month. Recipients range 
from Iceland to Yemen and from Siam to 
the Ukraine, but Great Britain, be it 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 52 

1. 120 billion pounds (page 21). 2. 
195 to 184 (page 31). 3. Fifteenth 
(page 28). 4. Paris, France (page |1). 
5. 16 (page 34). 6. Special children's 
matinees (page 14). 7. 6,000 (page 8). 
8. Cancer (page 32). 9. Shrine of Re- 
membrance (page 7). 10. Raleigh, 
N. C. (page 20). 
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° 
100% PURE VT. MAPLE 
A 4-piece set of pure Vt. Maple Products 
that may be used in a variety of ways: 
b. MAPLE BUTTER—ready frosting and cake 
delicious on waffles, toast, etc. 
CHURNED MAPLE SUGAR—delectable ad- 
to cereals or ice cream 
b. CAKE of HARD MAPLE SUGAR—may be 


filler 


dition 


eaten like candy; shaved or melted for cooking 
6 oz. 100% PURE MAPLE SYRUP—(in decorative 
ttery jug) ‘‘tops'’ for griddle cakes, etc 
4 Pc. Set, Postpaid in 48 states, $7.95 


sal. Tin 100% Pure Vt 
ress collect, $7.95 
6 oz. Decorative Pottery Jug of same (shown) 
$3; 2—$5.85: 4—$10 to one address 
Send check or money order. No C.O.D.'s. 


The fosselyns 


G-I1 Dedham, Mass. 


Maple Syrup (not shown) 


Exe 


Box 147 Dept 














$0 REAL THEYLL GASP 
Ali tZED/ 


rks 





Molded of real rubber (not 
synthetic), hand painted, 
flowing lifelike whiskers 
securely attached, this is the 
most sensational SANTA 
mask ever made! Slips on 
over head Fits snug, 
mouth moves with your lips, 
lets you talk, eat, drink, 





anteed. 


> 

\, Sepa > smoke. Will last lifetime 
& 4 a ce SS, Made by world’s greatest 
Se y‘4 mask artist. Only tew hun 
¢ \ j dred can be made before 
; Christmas Department 
we 8 stores paid $18.50 for thes« 
Ge > # masks tor window SANTAS 
QA; 4 Sj yours on this by mail 
a Sy o7, “/ offer for $4.95. Fully guar 

ern” SEy 


SEND NO MONEY bavtarer 
PAYLATER 
Mail order today. Mask delivered before Christmas 
Cc. O. D. plus postage 
Other Masks ee $2.95 
( iy,Old Man, Satan, Monkey, Blackface,Clown, Idiot, 
$ 5 each. If C.O. D. postage extra. Mail order TODAY! 
RUBBER FOR MOLDS, INC. «¢ DEPT. 551P 
6044 Avondale, Chicago (31), Ill. 


“<F  ATCR VALET 


Keeps Wraps “‘In Press” 
dry and aired—in less 
space 














r i-foot, 3-U Office Valet 
mmodates 12-——provides 
wh a coat hanger and ha 
pace with a shelf for over 
m and double umbrella 

acks 
A complete line of modern 
beautifully finished, space 
iving steel wardrobe juip 
ent for homes, factorie of 
es, schools, churches and 
> publie buildings everything 
; from small knock-down party 
N : racks to complete locker rooms 


checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin A-11 





‘ok 


VOGEL-PETERSON 


624 So. Michigan Ave 





co. 


Chicego 5. it 
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known, is by far the gre 


-atest recipient 


Quite naturally we want this assistance 
to ichie é ts purpose relief ind re 
hab tion—to the maximun 

Eng has heretofore subsisted in 
larg sure by having raw material 
con er for processing and the re 
rn e finished product to other 
Oo he wars as well as the mod 
ern ea Ol re development of all peo 
ple ¢ Oo tne conclusion nowever 
that England cannot predicate her fu- 
ture px he past 

This mean disintegration of the 
empire, politically, but England can still 
be a world mart Switzerland | still 
makes watches Amsterdam still pol- 
ishes diamonds. Rochester, New York, 
makes cameras. The Rock Island 
geograp il area makes our agricul- 
ural ylements, et Along these lines, 
we il \merica think, lies England's 
commercial future. You are outstanding 
for woolens, shipbuilding, and your 
Sheffield steel and cutlery In whatso- 
ever you excel, the world will come to 
you to purchase 

One characteristic of your country 
never fails to astonish Americans and 
has caused some of us to wonder if it is 
a deterrent to recovery. I refer to the 


caste system which frequently makes it 
difficult f 
than his fa 
You 


or a son to have a calling other 


ther’s. Usually it is “Dombey 


& Son revered King and Queen 
he slums of the east end of Lon 
That 


ture and I trust the beginning 


visited t 


don during the war, I recall. was 


a fine ge 


of a decline in your social distinctions 


Primogeniture has no place in a mod 


ern country, which is no doubt why its 


wings have been clipped in England so 


that it now only applies to the descent 


of peerages. But why have it at all ex 
cept for the Crown? 

And isn’t your House of Commons too 
large and thus a needless tax burden? 
It has nearly twice the membership of 
our lower House of Congress, which is 
so unwieldy because of size that its 


t be done through committees 

ot 

from it, 
> Tt 


} t. 
LhnOrivy I 


work mu 
Since been 


of 


judicial au 


most its functions have 


taken why have a House 


Lords still has supreme 


and is the 


ultimate 
the 


realize, 


court of 


United 


appeal from all 
But 


courts in 


Kingdom this 


remalning 





“Tell my wife I don’t know any four- 
letter word for African water buffalo!” 


| Fox RiVe . tire 
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Directo 






| Be Lot 


VISION 


th 


n you think — 


Robert R. Aurner 


r 


Better Letters Division 





Therec 
in the v 


in your 


an be magic 






words you put 


business letters 


. . magic that makes the 
reader concentrate on your message 
: magic that seems to make the 
rords reach ot | r “Listen!” 
words reach out and Say, sten: 


Many of the secrets are told by Dr. 


Robert 


gs that are putting more pay 


writin 


R. Aurner in his newest 


in what business letter-writers say. 


For 


ing 


18 


pre 


tion at 


ing 
head. Fe 


2113 Ag 





LEDGER 


years Dr, Aurner was rank- 
fessor of business administra- 


the University of Wisconsin, 





First booklets the 
story of MONEY- 
MAKING MAIL 
and How to Put Sock 
in Your Fi 
) sence 


Sen- 


vst 
are waiting 
for you right now. 
for the ask 


please use your business letter- 


They're jree 


»x River PAPER CORPORATION, 
pleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
setter Letters Division 


by a 
River 







~“ Fox 
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This New 
REX-O- graph Model “R” 
LO BOY Fluid Duplicator 





Makes brilliant Copies 
on TISSUE stock, too... 


® Ability to produce clear, uniform, copies accurately 
on light TISSUE stock is just one more proof of the 
precision-engineered superiority of the new REX-O 
graph Model “R' LO-BOY Fluid Duplicator. You 
can be sure of brilliant reproduction, hair-line regis 
tration on all paper stock and card stock up to 
9”x16" size. It's TOPS in versatility for all copy 
making and systems work 


Super-streamlined, solidly built of lightweight cast 
aluminum, the Model “R’’ LO-BOY is an operator's 
“dream” in feather-light, fatigue-less operation, with 
many new time-saving automatic 
features. Prove its benefits in your 
office! Ask your REX-O-graph 
dealer for a demonstration, or write 
for illustrated folder 


|. REX-O-graph, Inc. 

“J 3752 NorthPalmer Street 

Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Offices Throughout the World 





Fluid Duplicators and Supplies ‘or Superior Results 








‘THE SHOWCASE OF WISCONSIN CHEESE’ —The 
most famous gifi box of Wisconsin Cheese containing 
seven varieties of Wisconsin's Natural Cheese. In 
cludes Cheddor, Swiss Bleu, Brick, Smoked, Roanne 
and Gouda. A real pleasure to give and to receive 
Shipping weight approximately four bs 
Delivered to any U. S. Address....... $4.30 
LUXURY PACK—A fine selection of eight varieties of 
natural Wisconsin Cheese in an attractive gift box 
Shipping weight approximately six Ibs 
Postpaid anywhere in U. S........... $6.75 
We speciolize in gift mailings for 
industrial lists. Write for circular 


SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 
Middleton 4, Wisconsin 


Reference: Bank of Middleton, Wisconsin. 











FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste 
fully seasoned. Leisurely smoked—over smolder 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A year ‘round 
country treat. Needs no refrigerction. One ‘large 
saveage to carton $2.00 postpaid i» U. SA 


FARM HOME FOODS Dept. R. Watertown, Wis 
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function could be taken over by a court. 

Now, your schools. As we understand 
them, your middle- and upper-class edu- 
cation must be by private enterprise, 
which shuts out those who need it most. 
Why not lift the level of your public 
schools to a par with your present pri- 
vate schools and do away with the tell- 
tale as cockney? 


The English 


dialects, such 


language, however, has 


great possibilities. Mrs. Perrin and I at- 
tended the recent meeting of Rotary In- 
ternational at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


There were 5,700 registrations from 37 
countries. We found English quite gen- 
erally spoken there as in many other 
If there is 
which 


countries to be a universal 


language would immeasurably 
promote understanding which is a req- 
uisite to peace—I believe it will be Eng- 
lish 

In my notes of foreign travel I find 
“France—good food after leaving 
We the belief 


that English cooks can roast a joint of 


this: 
England.” subscribe to 
beef par excellence. In other respects 
your cooking is not so good, especially 
vegetables. In a motor tour through 
Mrs. 


meal 


Normandy, Perrin and I remarked 
that a 


even in the smallest community. 


poor was not to be found 
I wish 
this were true of England. Gastronomy 
plays an important role in the life of 
nation. 


No traveller to a foreign country can, 


man or 


I realize, gain a correct impression 
thereof by a casual visit, or even by re- 
peated visits of longer duration; it is dif- 
ficult to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
one’s own country. So may it be that 
matters commented upon herein may be 


thoroughly comprehensible by the Brit- 





Yet pel 
haps through this exchange of views we 


isher, though puzzling to us. 
may add to the transatlantic unde; 
standing and tolerance so essential if w: 
are to realize Rotary’s Fourth Object. 

We of the United States shall alway 
remember Britain for her valiant stan: 
in both World Wars. She was stoica 
and unflinching when all seemed lost 
Though your people are now concerne: 
with workaday problems and many of 
you wish to forget the horrors of war, a 
do we, it is well for all of us to keep ir 
our subconscious minds the thought that 
those who died on the battle fields have 
their eyes upon us. 

Recently at our Rotary Club an ex 
soldier told the story of a university 
student who was on the football squad 
but could not make the team. 
coach tele- 
phone message from the boy’s mothe: 


One day the received a 
asking that he be permitted to play in 
the forthcoming game. Why? The boy’s 
father, had The coach 
started the boy in the next game, in 
tending to withdraw him 
mediately. But the boy played so well, 
though not spectacularly, that he was 
permitted to remain throughout the con 
test. 

“Why is it,” the later 
“that during all these months you have 


she said, died. 


almost im 


coach asked, 
never shown any special ability, but to 
day you were ‘on the ball’?” 

“Well,” said the boy, “my father was 
never able to see me play until today 
You see, all his life he was blind.” 

So with those who gave their lives for 
my country and for good old England 
Their eyes are upon us today. May that 
thought guide you and us. 





Foundation Fund 


In late September the $1,407,000 
mark was surpassed as contributions 
of 44 more Rotary Clubs were added 
to the Paul Harris Memorial Fund 
of the Rotary Foundation. The to- 
tal number of Clubs that have con- 
tributed $10 or more a member had 
reached 1,510 at that time. The lat- 
est contributors (with numbers in 


parentheses indicating member- 
ship): 
ARGENTINA 
Cipolletti (9); Tandil (21). 


BRAZIL 
Bacabal (15); Feira de Sant’Anna 
(20); Ilheus (17). 
CHILE 
San Carlos (15); Coinco (10); Pe- 
dro de Valdivia (14). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Gisborne (75). 
PUERTO RICO 
Ponce (51). 





Passes $1,407,000 


UNITED STATES 


Manchester, Conn. (34); Albany, 
Calif. (59); Katonah, N. Y. (13); 
Pittsfield, Mass. (91); New Market, 
Va. (18); Swissvale, Pa. (47); Wil- 
mington, Ill. (28); Northampton, 
Mass. (53); Chico, Calif. (111); 
Fresno, Calif. (234); Levelland, 
Tex. (46); Ravenna, Ohio (55); 
North English, Iowa (20); North- 
ville, Mich. (42). 

Mount Morris, N. Y. (38); Day- 
ton, Ohio (258); Larned, Kans. 
(54); Stafford, Kans. (35); Quincy 
Cal. (37); Hoopeston, Ill. (39); 
Brackettville, Tex. (19); Bensalem, 
Pa. (31); South Side (Pittsburgh), 


Pa. (27); Midland, Pa. (41); Ro- 
anoke, Ala. (27); Fairhope, Ala. 
(38); Fayetteville, W. Va. (27); 


Chatham, Va. (27); Canadian, Tex. 
(43); Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (98); At- 
lanta, Ill. (33); Hampton, Iowa 
(54); Brookville, Ohio (31); Ala- 
meda, Calif. (116). 


URUGUAY 
Jose Batlle y Ordonez (18). 
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OVERSEAS 


SHIPPING CO._INC 
PARCEL DIVISION, DEPT.RO 
13 W. 46th St... N.Y. 19. 











ROBBINS Safety wanda 


® Cannot prevent accidents — but they 
can reduce them by making workers con- 
scious of them. A regular system of Robbins 
Safety Awards will make your employees 
safety-conscious. Let Robbins submit a 
safety award program without obligation. 


“ee Robbins 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











ee scat 


fo complete your , Retary library add 





Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 


ROTARIAN. 


sent 


Prices 


on request. 





California Sunkist 


NAVEL 
ORANGES 


Mt. Lassen Brand 


Largest sizes, tree ripened, juicy, 
colorful. Most cttractive standard 
pack. Fine fruit fresh from James 
Mills Orchards—no frills. An ideal 
Christmas gift for yourself and 
friends. $6.00 for full 80 Ib. »ox; 
$3.75 for standard half box. Send 
check with order. You pay express 
on delivery. 


JAMES MILLS GROWERS SERVICE CO. 
Box G2 Hamilton City, California 
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21 More Clubs Congratulations are 
Mark 25th Year ‘” order for 21 Ro 

tary Clubs, which 
will observe their silver anniversaries 
during the month of November. They 
are Berlin, Wis.; Shawano, Wis.; Rice 
Lake, Wis.; Laurens, S. C.; Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Maysville, Ky Harrodsburg, 
Ky.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Eureka, Calif.; 
Artesia, N. Mex.; Eureka Springs, Ark.; 
Cynthiana, Ky.; Oak Hill, W. Va.; 
Abingdon, Va.; Windsor, Vt.; Corvallis, 


Oreg.; Woodbridge, N. J.; Caruthers 
ville, Mo.; Scarsdale, N. Y.; Somerset, 
Ky.; Deming, N. Mex 


Youngsters of Av- 
BURN, MAss., need no 
longer trans 
ported to a neighboring community for 
twice-a-week swims—not since the local 
Rotary Club swung into action and pur- 


Need a Beach, 
They Build It 


be 


chased an acre and a half of water 
front, cleared trees and built a beach, 
and erected bathhouses and other facili 
ties. Yes, the Club “built” the beach, 
hauling in some 5,000 cubic yards of 
fine sand. It has been estimated that 
had the job been contracted, instead of 


being put up by Rotarian labor, the cost 
would have approximated $30,000 


Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of NAMUR, 
BELGIUM, recently 
paid a visit to the first quick-freeze 
plant in their country. Despite re- 
strictions on vacation travel outside of 
Great Britain, two members of the 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, Club were present 
at a recent intercity Rotary meeting in 


There's News 
from Belgium! 


OSTEND, BELGIUM. A party from the 
Rotary Club of SoIGNieEs, BELGIUM, re- 
cently visited the Rotary Club of Lov- 


VAIN. At the last meeting before he 
assumed the Governorship of District 61 
(Belgium and Luxemburg), Julien 
Kamp addressed a ladies’ night program 
at his home Club (TIRLEMonT), telling 
about his visit to New York and the In- 
ternational Assembly at QUEBEC, QUE., 
CANADA THE TIRLEMONT Club re- 
cently held a “hunt supper” enlivened 
by the tale of a giant lobster hunt. 


Members ot the 
Rotary Club of 
RANGOON, BURMA, 
were favored at a recent meeting by 
hearing a report from a fellow member 
of his experiences on the American Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s expedition 
to MeRrGuI to observe the eclipse of the 
sun. “What impressed me most,” he de- 
clared, “are the importance of organiza- 
tion, the spirit of comradeship and team- 
work, the freedom and ease of inter- 
course between the leader and his fellow 
workers, and the seriousness with which 
they undertook their work.” 


Solar Eclipse 
Brought to Earth 











HEADLINE SAYS: 


““FUEL SHORTAGES LIKELY 


FOR NEXT FEW YEARS’’ 


BEAT FUEL FAMINE BY 
HELPING OUT WITH A 


Bila" 
i 


ell 


RADIANT 
ELECTRIC Portable HEATER 


RADIANT BRAT Another dream of science come true! 




















APPROVED sv: derwr itera 
Laboratories om missioner 
NYC Dept, W ~— Gas & Ble While They Last! 
tricity 
SAFE: Will not ignite or 
burn paper or fabr ONLY 
ECONOMICAL Makes st 
from current i. Uses Ie $99°5 
than Kilowatt or t r 
EFFICIENT Heats ai 
Floor-ceiling heat va Satisfaction 
mnily » 1 

ANT . tabl or Money Back 

era rees ver 1 

atut he lesrees Guarantee 

‘ t ly t 
produce 
Siow COOt.iNe < t es t ive off heat for over 
half the after n ected 
NEW DEPARTURE N ELECTRIC HEATING! 
Inver ) 1 Effect 
» bur padi J i ‘ is « lip we eitective in clr 
cle feet i ter Will keer room 1 x 15’ 
war f ing ther Jutstand : heat ability 
and va PrP t t r floor wt € No 
flames—no glow f light No moving parts 
or t wer N ' ' me sic free ing on 
tr No ' “d-he rt i Make rvanible low some 
perature heatin Low operat Ble con 
sists of aluminum all yy fused into back of « mpered 
break-resisting las at higt t perature Designed 
for toughness kick t ove r tand ' t t won't 
break Handsomely framed 1 x 20” 1 polished alu 
" um fitting any lecorative sacheme A‘ yi I” Just 
plug it i 7 elect ra 
PLAY SAFE Don't freese! Keer eee Send me - 
money order today Shipped « ss 

29 Central raha Dept. “RH- 402 


CARNAGEY’S 


Tarrytown, ‘New York 


VALERIE JEAN~~~~ 
CALIFORNIA FRESH DATES 








Choice California Dates New Crop 
Natural Deglet Noors in attractive cel- 
lophane bags. Three pounds delivered 
$2.25. 

The Deluxe assortment Beautifully 
packed gift box of our favorites: Date 
Cake, Date Rolls, Date Loaf, Dates 
stuffed with pineapple, walnuts and 
cherries, and also finest dates. Three 


pounds delivered $3.50. Five pounds 
delivered $5.70 

Just mail your list of names to Valerie 
Jean Date Shop, Thermal, Calif., and 


we do the rest 


Re 


LETTER RACK 











en time vour desk for 
ac m A pla every paper 
Nee ded on every desk 
= Latter size $7.50 
] Lega! size 9.50 
Postpaid in | S A 
Green (—) Gray () Brown [ 
Check size and lor desired 
a r order today 
CURRIER MANUFACTURING co 
ST. PAUL 8 MIAN 
speeches any 
t Contide tial 
» For Ever me 
casion,"* oapouss aking Manual s2 
Officer's Han dln My 1 otane " nentary Guide $2 
List of prepared “talks free on re suest Canadian money 
accepted 
JOKES New Jokes and Humorm Taiks mailed 
monthly $10 a yea Speaker's Jo Rook 
2. Toastmaster's bod smmor Guide, 82 Stag Night’ Sto rien 
Salesman's J Rook, $2 
Book 


‘rogram Chairman's Fun 
PROGRAMS Life went Program. 88. "Best Cha 
and Lodge Stunts 2 iiday pre 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
it 


1468 W. Sth Cleveland 13. Ohie 
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World Famous Comice Pears 


Comice pears, once grown only for royalty, 
are now available for your Holiday gifts 
The tender, sweet meat and fragrant over- 
flowing juice of the ambrosial Buttersweet 
pear is an adventure in good eating. Special 


gift packs, approximately 10 Ibs. shipping 
weight, sent anywhere in Continental U.S.A. 
for only $2.90 express prepaid. Send your 
gift @st now together with check or money 
order. Write for beautiful full color catalog. 
Buttersweet, Box 27A, Santa Clara, Calif. 
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150 WEST 22nd ST 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO.. INC 








2 With or 
Witho 

Tie —rhtgy 
Clasps -s 

Space tor 


Engraving 


Emblem 
and Flag 


emblem Pat. Pend. in Colors 
$6.75, including tax 


Coomer Jewelry Company 
2059 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


(or other) 

















Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES 
e TREASURERS 
e PRESIDENTS 


Send for descriptive literature 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regular Gongs, 10" x6" with Club 
Embiem, Gavel and Cover—now...$/6.50 
Junior Gongs, 7”x5", with Club 
Embiem, Gavel and Cover, Com- 
plete NOW 8.50 
Engraving Extra 
No. 106 Catalogue with many 
new items now ready 

“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 

168 W. Harrison St.. Chicago 5, Illinois 

















ROTARIAN’S hobbies run the gamut, 
as the saying goes, but probably none 
is more closely tied to Rotary than i 
the hobby of CHARLI A. NEWTON, now 
of Los Angeles, California, 
| HE SEVENTH member to be taken 
into the first Rotary Club in the world 

“Old Number One” in Chicago, [Illi 
nois, in 1905—RorTar!IAN Newton held 
the fire and casualty insurance classifi- 
cation until he moved to California sev 
eral years ago. He now has the rank 
of “pioneer veteran,” in the Chicago 
Club, as does Harry L. RvuUGGLEs, the 
only Rotarian in the world to outrank 
him in length of membership. 

Right from the start of his 43 years 
of membership RorariAN NEWTON saved 
Rotary letters and circulars which came 
to him. As a result, he has in his pos 
session what has been described as the 
best collection of éarly Rotary litera 
ture in existence. 

A short time ago he published a brief 
folder based upon some of the records 
in his collection. Here are items from 
ss 

“The Chicago Club was 
named, and officers chosen at a meet 
ing attended by 11 members at SILVEs- 
TER SCHIELE’S Coal office on State Street, 
Chicago, early in 1905. 

“SILVESTER SCHIELE was the first Pres- 
ident, PAUL P. Harris was the third. 

“It had no charter members. Its first 
Constitution and By-Laws were adopted 
in January, 1906, and it was not incor- 
porated until July 27, 1908. 

“The first Constitution contained only 
two Objects, as follows: 

“First: ‘The promotion of the busi- 
ness interests of its members.’ 

“Second: ‘The promotion of good fel 
lowship and other desiderata ordinarily 


organized, 


incident to social clubs.’ 

“Its By-Laws provided for an officer 
with the title of ‘Statistician’ whose 
duties were as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Statis- 
tician to keep a record of and to report 
at each meeting the business influenced 
by the membership of this organiza- 
tion.’ 

“The name ‘Rotary’ was chosen as 





Rotarians the longest: Charles A. 
Newton (left) and Harry L. Ruggles. 





meetings were held in rotation at « 
member’s place of business the se 
and fourth Thursday evenings of « 
month (except July and August) 
“At first, only proprietors, memb: 
of firms, and the president, vice-pr¢ 


dent, secretary, or treasurer of co 
rations were eligible for members 
Life insurance and railroad represe) 
tives were included later. 

“Only one person from each lins 
business or profession was admitt 
establishing the classification princip 

“Members were elected for only « 
year and required a three-fourths vo 
for reélection. 

“All elections were by viva-voce vot 
One negative vote prevented a m« 
ber’s election. 

“The compulsory attendance rule w 
adopted, forfeiting membership if 
member failed to attend four conse: 
tive meetings, unless excused b 
majority vote of the members. 

“Until September, 1908, when d 
were first collected, the Club rever 
was entirely from fines, 50 cents { 
failure to attend a meeting for ar 
cause, then 10 cents for calling a m 
ber by other than his first or nickna 
and later 50 cents for failure to ad 
the Secretary of intention to attend « 
not attend the meetings, and the pri 
of the dinner if absent. 

“The Club had no Board of Directo: 
until its second year and no office unt 
the fifth year. 

“It had no Committees until the 
ond year and then only two—Membe1 
ship and Entertainment. 

“The nonsectarian and nonpolitica 
principles were adopted at the organi 
tion meeting. 

“Interest in civic affairs was first 
given consideration through the efforts 
of DonaLp M. CARTER, a patent attorney, 
in 1906, and the first civic work a 
complished was the building of a publi 
comfort station in 1908, during the term 
of PauL P. Harris. 

“The first charity work was the pur- 
chase of a horse for a country doctor 
in 1906, through the efforts of Dr. C. W. 
HAWLEY. 

“The first emblem, a wagon wheel, 
was designed by M. M. Bear and 
adopted in 1906. 

“Club singing was 
Harry L. RvucGciLes in the 
1905-06. 

“CHARLES A. NEWTON suggested the 
luncheon-club idea. 

“CHESLEY R. PERRY suggested the 
members’ identification badges, and SIL- 
VESTER SCHIELE the idea of members’ 
pictures in the roster.” 

ROTARIAN NEWTON was the 18th Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Rotary Club, and 
he was a member of the Rotary Inter- 
national Classification Committee of five 
which prepared the first classification 
outline now in use all over the Rotary 
world. 
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Winter of 
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at its best in 


ORANGE COUNTY 


and enjoy pleasant living amid 
orange groves and flowering 
Ideal year ind climate. Ex- 
g, golf and other 
Florida home in a 
community where your neighbors 

ure friendly and life is good. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, write: 
H. Stuart Johnston, Scy.- -Mgr. 
ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
90 County Court House 
Orlando, F lorida_ 


SUNSHINE 


The Greatest HEALTH Need 


The safest HEALTH 
SUNSHINE is surest: in the “‘P 
ot the 


fishing, boat 
Make your 





investment is where 
conos” of 
rida—avoids most coastal storms 


i HUMIDITY: 


Harder Hall 


hotel — concrete and 


N. Thompson, Presi- 


super-fireproof 
rinklered. Charles 


Sebring, Highlands Co., Fla. 


December occupancy earns even lower rates 


Lyce Co0klet 


FOR EXECUTIVES 


HELPS YOU INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE AND POISE 


“Physical Fitness and Person- 
al Appearance” is a daily 
ee for office executives. 

aluable suggestions and in- 
formation you'll refer to con- 
stantly. Send today. No obli- 
gation. It’s FREE! 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC, 
Dept. 1126 Elkhart, indiana 


DO/MORE ::::):: 
SERVICE 












A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazine 


eif you want to keep old copies of Tus Ro. 


ARIAN conveniently available for reference pur 


I es, try a ROTARIAN Binder. It is easy to operate 
$3.00 


) in other countries 


strong and durable, and priced at only 


the United States; $ 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Binder—from 


® Order by name The ROTARIAN 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker, Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S. A. 











IN SOLID BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS 


AND 


MEMORIAL 


TABLETS 


Distinctive Beauty 





Special designs to fit any need. Also stock 
designs in many styles and sizes. 35 years’ 
experience producing superior quality work- 
manship. Write for catalogRr 
GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
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What’s 


Wou ld 


Your Hobby? 


your hobby interest others? If 


you'd like to share it, drop a line to THE 
HOBBYHORSE GROOM, and one of thesé 
months he will list your name ) this 
coiumn You must be a Rota mm ora 
menrbe of a Rotarian’s fan 4, and you 
are asked to acknowledge any corre 
spondence vhich the tisting ) gos your 
way, 

Stamps: Edgar Bar ne 13 Id so 
of Rotari« collects amps, wil char 
would also e pen Ae» 540 Shine St., Bel 
ton rex U.S.A 

Stamps; Coins; Posteards: John Pilling 
(13-year-old son of Rotarian collects 
stamps, co Ss, postcards would fo cor 
pet th anyone having those hobbies 
who live in The Netherlands, Belgium, Lu 
emoburg 12 Lake St Chateaugay N. ¥ 
U.S.A 

Genealogy: Crawford Trotter collects 
data on the history of the “Trotter fa 7, 
would like to exchange informatior vith 
others having genealogies: also interested in 
information on inn Lutton, distinguished 
18th Century authoress), Ajo, Ariz.. U.S.A 


Stamps: W. G. Dekin (collects 
yo British Colonies and the Americas: 
rchange; can correspond in Spanish 

Br: idford Rd., Bolton, England 


stamps of 
l 


w 
278 


Stamps: John C. Whibley (collects stamps; 
will exchange those of New Zealand for 
stamps of other British countries), Interme 
diate School, Palmerston North, New Zea 
land 

Playing Cards: Mrs. John C. Whibley 
(wife of Rotarian—collects playing cards 
will exchange), Intermediate School, Palm 
erston North, New Zealand 

Posteards: Rae Frances Hassell (/]0-year- 
old granddaughter of Rotaria collects 
postcards would like to exrchang 1516 
Ann St., Beaufort, N. C., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following persons have 
listed “pen pals” as their hobby interest 


Margaret Hutcheson (13-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian wishes to correspond with 
young people of the same age), 303 Graham 
St., Woodstock, Ont., Canada 

Marjorie Macleod (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with boys 
and girls of the same age), 48 Longworth 
Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada 

Margaret Burt (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian would like to correspond with 
youths aged 12-18 in other 
write English; interested in 
photography, shells, rocks), 
Hawaii 

M. S. Cohen 


—wishes pen 


countries who 
stamps, 


Waimea, 


coins, 
Kauai, 


(18-year-old son of Rotarian 
pals aged 17-20 anywhere in 
the world, especially U.S.A.; will send 
stamps, postcards, match covers, etc., to 
collectors), % J. Green & Co., Ltd., P. O 
Box 10, Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 

Ramond Weekley (12-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people of same age living outside the U.S.A 
interested in stamps), Box 71, New London, 
Ohio, U.S.A 

Barbara McAulay (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals; interested in 
stamps, paper napkins, sports), 192 N 
Shaffer St., Orange, Calif., U.S.A 


Gwen Fletcher (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotariar wishes to correspond with young 
peop'e aged 17-23 or men and women aged 


35-100 terested in music, poetry, people, 
religion, camping, race relations), P. O. Box 
17, Mendota, Calif., U.S.A. 
Jacqueline Smythe (25-year-old 
Rotarian would like to write to pen pals 
in the U.S.A. or any place abroad; interested 
in golf and other sports, acting, music), 
*Meadowside Jallywillan Road, Portrush, 
Northern Ireland 
—THE 
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“Surely there must be some other 
way that we can keep him quiet.” 





THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


AGED WISCONSIN CHEESE 


GIFT 
Box No. 1 


$4.50* 













Tr b ber n fw ' 
Alpine s, “Alpine 
I A Bat ( da \ « Te 
nd \ " > i Chee Net weigt at 
Postpaid $4.50° 
Pack No 
2 Heart of Swiss, 5 Ibs. $5.40 
4 Alpine Cured Brick, 5 Ibs. $4.60" 
5 Old Fashioned “Beer” 
Cheese, 4'4 Ibs. $4.75° 
*Add 25c¢ per shipment west of Rockies 
Packed and hipped postpaid anywhere n the 
$ Enclose check or money Guaran 
teed ife delivery Send for co rice t 
Discounts allowed on quantity Unless 
sh ying date specified, all orders hipped on 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


Box 3353, Monroe, Wis. 














& COMPLETE 





Sunripened to delicious plumpness, jus 
cious California dates are ready for you 


A perfect gift—with our card or yours 
enclosed——and for you a flavor treat 
to remember 
ROTARIAN SPECIAL 
2 Ya-lb. Drum (Pictured above). ...........e.e08- $2.35 
EXTRA SPECIAL DATES 
1-lb. Desert Box... . TTT 
Da, ONE Ps oc ccscedcvcaercvocsees ° 1.90 
1 “-lb. Showbox (round, clear plastic)......se+. 2.25 
4-lb. Carton (Family Package). 3.00 


Delivery costs prepoid within the U s 


Nash’s Dese* 
P. O. Box 


EV ev ire) ebatete, 





STERLING SILVER ROTARY TIE HOLDER 


et ‘em know you're « Rotarian! 
— ar this attractive Sterling Silver S 50 
tie holder wherever you go Khodium 
plated to prevent tarnishing Hand inc. tax 
somely cut Rotarian emblem in offi 
cial blue and gold Genuine French 
Marcasites add the final touch of beauty Only $5.50 
Send check or money order (no C.O.D.'s please Sat 


isfaction guaranteed 
KLE SALES CO. 
15-17 W. 44th St., Dept. 11R, New York 18 


ERVICE 


a 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO + CHICAGO 11 


FREE 


TO SADDLE 





Why pay tancy prices 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 

scribes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 


WAY 


OWN proval. Write today. 
RS ae + oe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 4 +k Baltimore 1, Md. 
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T-REMINDO > 


Three-Way Calendar 


@® Meeting Day Reminder ® Handsome 
Membership Plaque * Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, embossed 
bronzoid back. Size 8” x13". Backqround 
finished in wood grain walnut Emblem 
enameled in official colors. "MEETS TODAY 
printed in heavy red type on every club 
meeting day throughout the year 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each 2.35 
Lots over 50, each 2.30 


Add 25¢ for postage and insurance 
Refill pads available each year 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











Write for BOOK OF PROGRAMS 
Describes ‘““‘The Laugh Fiesta’’ and other 
fun-packed programs. Tells how your mem 
bers carry out our simple instructions t« 
put on ‘‘best Ladies’ Night ever."’ Evers 
thing supplied—party favors, prizes, hanc« 
some costumes, Thousands of presentations 
Success guaranteed. Write for FREE booklet today 
The Party Guild, 1413 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Ii! 




















WHERE YEAR’ROUND 
LIVING'S A DELIGHT ¢ ——) 
eer S| 

















My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The accompanying favorite is from 
Paul L. 
Schenectady, New York. 


Benjamin, a Rotarian in 


At a convention I attended there 
was a display of books dealing 
with health and welfare problems. 
Boy Scouts were serving as guides 
to the delegates. A Scout stepped 
up to his Scoutmaster and said: 

“Would you mind lending me 
$1.25 to buy a book?” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply, 
“but what is the book? 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was the 
sheepish reply. 

“I’m so pleased that you want 
to buy a book I’d like to know 
which it is.” 

“Well,” answered the Scout, “it’s 
that one there.” 

It was entitled Understanding 
the Adolescent Girl. 











Pullitical Note 
The farmer is a gent, you bet, 
Of independent ilk, 
Yet always uses “pull” to get 
His bucket full_of milk! 
—S. OMAR BARKER 


Are You a Compleat Angler? 
What is your piscatorial I. Q.? You 
can find out by fishing out the right 
answers to the definitions below. 
l. A fish in a bird cage. 
2. A struggling fish. 
3. A dairyman’s favorite. 
4. Good with hot biscuits. 
5. A quartette singer. 
6. Eight faces. 
7. Some boats have them. 
8. Seen at night. 
9. Anemic. 
10. An evil fish. 
11. Floats through the air. 
12. A heavenly fish. 
13. Used by a fencer. 
14. A rosy biter. 
15. You pay cash for this one. 


This puzzle was submitted by P. H. D. 
Sheridan, of Jackson, Michigan. 


Reservation, Please 
Most of the hotels listed in the left- 
hand column have been in the news in 
recent years. Can you match them with 
the cities in which they are located? 


1. Savoy. (a) Cairo. 
2. Scribe. (b) Jerusalem. 


3. Grande Bretagne. (c) Berlin. 
4. Waldorf Astoria. (d) Chicago. 


5. King David. (e) Athens. 

6. Stevens. (f) New York. 
7. Imperial. (g) London. 

8. Shoreham. (h) Tokyo. 

9. Shepheard’s. (i) Washingtor 
19. Adlon. (j) Paris. 


This puzzle was contributed by Ge 


Mosler, of Forest Hills, Long Island, Ne 
York 


The answers to these puzzles will 
found on the following page. 


Of Me I Sing 

In days of yore in college, 
Before I passed my nonage, 
I was a handsome figure, lad; 
The lassies paid me homage. 


My shoulders were a challenge; 
Uy manly chest had frontage ; 

And never on the gridiron was 
There gruntage in my puntage. 


But Time has done his worst, lad; 
Today I'm chiefly tonnage: 
The manly chest that filled my vest 
Now only swells my tummage! 
—DOoLPH MONTAGUE 


Twice Told “fates 





A rest’s prosperity «ies in the ear of 
him that hearsit, never in the-tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Strategy 

Husband (to friend): “I want you to 
help me. I promised to meet my wife at 
1 o’clock for luncheon, and I can’t re 
member where. Would you mind ring 
ing her up at our house and asking he 
where I am likely to be about that 
time?”—Columbian Crew. 


30-50 

Father: “Didn’t you promise me to be 
a good boy?” 

Son: “Yes, Father. 

Father: “And didn’t I promise you a 
thrashing if you weren’t?” 

Son: “Yes, Father, but as I’ve broken 
my promise, you needn’t keep yours.”— 
Boys’ Life. 


” 


Rest Period 

Too many people quit looking for 
work when they find a job.—Hillsboro 
Rotarian, HILLsBoro, ILLINOIs. 


Mere Curiosity 

Customer (to head waiter): “Just as 
a matter of curiosity, did the waiter who 
took my order leave any family?”—T he 
Lubricator, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Uppity Hens 

The big executive had made lots of 
money and moved his family to a fancy 
country place. He became a gentleman 
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but his family was still con- 
of its high estate. A neighboring 
trying to be friendly, asked the 
ter: 
e your hens laying any eggs?” 
ey can, of course,” replied the girl 
tily, “but in our position, you 
they don’t really have to.”—Ro- 
ws, COOKEVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Reward 
“T have grown gray in your 
e, sir, and now I am dismissed. Is 
nothing you can do for me?” 
nployer: “Yes, Wilks. You may 
my bottle of hair dye with you 
you go.”—Parade. 


sh News 

My husband has lost all his money 
e stock exchange.” 

Oh! I do feel sorry for him.” 

Yes, so do I. He'll miss me.”—Finan- 


mes. 


mp ff 

lentist: “Open wider, please—wider.” 

Patient: “‘A-a-a-ah!” 

lentist (inserting rubber gag, towel, 
sponge): “How’s your family?”— 
Enka Voice, 


Review 
[he shortest drama review on record 
is turned in by the critic of a London 
tte. The play was called Dreadful 
The critic’s complete comment 


MLL bs 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
was wondrous wise. However, he lived in 
a day before limericks were known to the 
world and thus, despite his mental attain- 
ments, he missed out on a lot of fun— 
such as composing limericks himself. But 
you can have such fun—and possibly get 
paid for it. Here's how: Write out the 
first four lines of a limerick and send 
them to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois. If he chooses them as the 
limerick-contest entry of the month, you 
will receive $5. 

* * o 

The unfinished-limerick contest entry for 
this month is from W. P. Murrey, a Lewis- 
burg, Tennessee, Rotarian. Write out a 
last line and send it to The Fixer. If he 
selects yours as one of the “ten best," a 
$2 check will be on its way to you. Clos- 
ing date for entries: December 20. 


LTE 


CHILLY WILL 
A Rotary member named Will 
Said, "Speaking would give me a chill!" 
But one day he was asked 
And he rose to the task, 


HOT LOT 
The warm workingman has a host of 
friends—judging from the number of last 
lines that have filtered to The Fixer since 
a four-line incomplete limerick concerning 
an uncomfortable toiler appeared in this 


Ue 


J 
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Limerick Corner 
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was, “Exactly.”—Rotary Club Elevaior, 
XENIA, OHIO. 


Safe Procedure 

A drunk barged down the main street. 
Crash! He ran into a telephone pole 
and said, “Eschuse me, sir.” 

A little farther down the street he col- 
lided with a fire plug He replied, 
“Eschuse me, little boy.’ 

Still further down he banged his head 
into another pole and fell to the ground 
stunned for a moment 

Raising his head on one elbow he was 
overheard to say: “Well, I guess I'll 
just lay here ‘til the crowd passes.”— 
Mather AFB Wing Tips. 


Deep Diver 

Church service was over, and three 
prominent members walked home to- 
gether, discussing the message they had 
heard. “I tell you,” said the first en- 
thusiastically, “Dr. Blank can certainly 
dive deeper into the truth than any min- 
ister I ever heard!” 

“Yes,”’ said the second man, “and he 
can stay under longer.” 

“Yes,” echoed the third, “and come up 
drier!”—The Catalina Islander. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
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column in the August issue. Recall it? 
Here it is again: 
"The Summer's too hot," sighed a chap, 
“And we workingmen take all the rap; 
Our work lags a lot 
When the weather's so hof, 


Here are the last lines selected by The 
Fixer as the “ten best’ to complete the 
verse: 


"| think I'll sit down on your lap.” 
(Mrs. Charles R. Ostrum, wife of 
@ Nunda, New York, Rotarian.) 
"How ‘bout putting our heads under the 
tap?" 
(H. A. Spense, member of the Rotary 
Club of Ottawa, Ontario, Canada.) 
"Let's take a vacation. Where's the map?" 
(V. A. Klotz, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Coffeyville, Kansas.) 
"For a man's like a tree losing sap.’ 
(Mrs. E. J. Schneider, of Evansville, Indiana.) 
"Wouldn't overtime pay fill the gap?" 
(Mrs. F. L. Cooper, wife of a Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 
"But the boss still just rattles his trap.’ 
(Mary Burwell Moyler, Franklin, Virginia.) 
"But we're never too tired to yap.” 
(Mrs. C. H. Gough, wife of a 
Waterbury, Vermont, Rotarian.) 
“But do sun bathers care?—not a snap!" 
(J. W. L. Newton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Ripley, England.) 
"It's even too hot for a nap.” 
(Harriet DeYoung, Lexington, Kentucky.) 
"We come out in our shorts and a cap.” 
(Mrs. H. G. Stead, wife of a Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 
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GIVE CHEESE 
THIS YEAR 


The ideal gift for Customers, 
Employees and Friends— 


Wisconsin's Finest Natural Cheese available 
in five attractive gift packages. 


GIFT ASSORTMENTS 


Pack No. 1—Red Box containing 50 
Swiss, Cured Cheddar, Brick, Gou- $§ 
da, and Smokey Link—5 Ibs. net wt. 


Pack No. 2—Blue Box containing $325 
Swiss, Cured Cheddar, Gouda and 
Smokey Link—3 Ibs. net wt.— 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGES 
Pack No. 3—4 Ibs. Summer Cured $400 


Swiss— 


Pack No. 4—4 Ibs. Sharp Ched- $435 
dar, | year old— 


Pack No. 5—4 Ibs. Cured Ched- $4.00 


dar, | year old— 


Above prices for U. S. only, postpaid, except 
add 25c for points West of Denver. 


We handle all shipping details. Gift 
card enclosed. Send your orders early. 


BLUE MOUNDS CHEESE SHOP 


P. O. Box 613-R Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin 

















WILL YO NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 
© 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
voriety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles. 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blode with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors. Imprinting 2 of 3 
lines. Lasting reminder. 





Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous untreakable plastic 
“Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ‘Plastic Eye" 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt dip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel plated | 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 





Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 
or write direct 


EES 


4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
Manufacturer of the famous Gits Sovings Banks, 
Games, Letter Openers, Key Holders, Poker Chips, 

Stir Sticks, Etc. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Mver Bald, Lid. 
69 York Street. Toronto 
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A 4-YEAR-OLD BOY 
whom we know climbed out of bed 
at 3 o’clock one recent morning, 
groped his way to his snoring 
father, and, rousing him, asked 
“Daddy, is there going to be an- 
other war?” The sleep-benumbed 
father neither knew nor, at that 
hour, cared, we fear, and what he 
muttered as he herded the littl 
feilow back to his downy bed need 
not be recorded in this family 
journal. 


THE 4-YEAR-OLD 


was, of course, just parroting the 
talk of older children and prob 
ably doesn’t know the difference 
between a war and a taffy pull 
Nevertheless, he had lisped the 
biggest question of the day: Is 


there going to be another war? 
The parent could have answered 
“Well, son, maybe we're getting 
somewhere. More and more people 
believe we don’t have to have 
wars. Why, just recently eight 
distinguished scientists associated 
with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization announced it as their 
studied opinion that war is not 
necessary.” That would have 
meant nothing to the boy, but be- 
cause it will mean something to 
you we present the statements of 
those eight scientists this month 
on pages 11-13. It is fitting, en- 
couraging reading for a month on 
the 11th day of which we face.the 
battle fields of Europe and re- 
member the millions of young 
men who 30 years ago fought “the 
war to end wars.” 


IN SCUNTHORPE, ENGLAND 
is a Rotarian who wrote us some 
weeks ago that though he wants 
to continue to receive THE Ro- 
TARIAN, he becomes “most damna- 
bly bad tempered” every time a 
copy comes in. The reason for it, 
he explains, is that he would like 
to purchase goods or services ad 
vertised in these columns and, 
such is the state of affairs of na- 
tions, he can’t. 

The other day we received an- 
other note from our Scunthorpe 
subscriber, recalling his “grous- 
ing sort of letter’ of some weeks 
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He said he had noted an 
advertisement for a product he 
keenly desired and wrote to the 
producer, asking whether there 
were some way it could be se- 
cured without infringing on regu- 


before 


No. 3...Little Stories 

of Service above Self 

Some years ago on an important 
business trip I raced from my Pull- 
man car to the diner, hoping to gulp 
down a breakfast before arrival at 
my destination. The diner seemed 
different from most, and no one 
made a move to serve me until I 
rapped on the table and explained 
my hurry. Then, by a very courteous 
employee, I was served one of the 
best breakfasts I ever ate. 

That night I attended a large ban- 
quet. Among dignitaries at the 
speaker’s table sat a man who 
seemed strangely familiar. But who 
was he? “Why,” said my tablemate, 
“that’s Mr. , president of the 

—— Railroad.” 

“Whew!” I gasped. “That man 
served me my breakfast this morn- 
ing.”” You see, I had made the mis- 
take of going into the president’s 
private car, and the “very courteous 
employee” was the president himself! 
I still redden when I think of the 
incident—but especially of the small 


tip I left. 
—Contributed by Ransom W. Morse, 
Cotuit, Massachusetts 
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A suggestion was made, 
but it led to a dead end. 

“Judge of my surprise,” he con- 
tinued, “when I received a letter 
from your advertiser to the effect 
that as I wanted their goods they 
were sending them to me.” The 
question of payment was to re- 
main in abeyance until such time 
as it becomes possible, if, and 
when. He expects someday “to 
redeem the debt of honor, but 
that only redeems the financial 
part. Inwardly I shall never feel 
out of debt to these good people” 
—who he strongly suspects, and 
with reason, ‘are Rotarians to 
whom Vocatiorial Service is more 
than words. 


lations. 


“DIVIDENDS,” 
a bright little pamphlet which 
keeps coming to us from a New 
York corporation, asks: “Are you 


Printed in U.8.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 


good when you have to be?” Then 
it goes on to tell how the great 
horse Man o’ War ran only 2] 
races in his life. Those rat es 
lasted but a minute or two each, 
so he spent not more than half ay 
hour in actval competition in his 
entire career. But Man o’ War was 
good when he had to be! The old 
business machine grinds on, the 
Rotary Club meets week after 
week, there’s supper on the table 
night after night—but suddenly 
there’s a shouting demand for a 
trouble shooter, a new leader. or 
the family doctor and everyone 
looks at you. That’s when the 
question comes up: “Are you good 
when you have to be?”’ 


HERE’S AN IDEA 
direct from a large advertising 
agency in Chicago. Maybe you 
will want to use it too. Each 
Christmas, when many business 
houses give substantial gifts to 
customers, it doesn’t. Instead it 
makes a generous contribution to 
a charity, then sends a personal- 
ized letter to each client saying 
that the money which might have 
been used for “business apprecia- 
tion” purposes has been used to 
help someone in need. 


NOVEMBER 25 
brings Thanksgiving Day in the 
United States—a day which was 
originated not by the Pilgrim 
Fathers, we learn, but by George 
Washington, who issued the first 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation 
in 1795... . One thing thousands 
of American girls will give thanks 
for is that there was once a Ju- 
liette Low in Savannah, Georgia, 
who 36 years ago founded Girl 
Scouting in the United States—a 
story that will be told and retold 
in Girl Scout Week, October 31 to 
November 6. The hundreds of Ro- 
tary Clubs that help Girl Scouts 
and Brownies find cabins, camps, 
and uniforms will be interested in 
all this—as will the thousands of 
Rotarians who collect stamps. The 
United States Government is issu- 
ing a Juliette Low stamp for first- 
day sale on October 29. ... Just 
one more thing: If your city has 
a Community Chest and you for- 
got it in October, remember it in 
November! 
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